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I. 


The name of Nonius Marcellus is associated, in the minds of 
most persons who have thought it worthy of remembrance at 
all, with grammatical dulness and ignorance. At the same time 
his work De Compendiosa Doctrina is, in its way, of such import- 
ance, if only on account of the numerous quotations from ancient 
Latin authors which it contains, that no student of Latin can afford 
to ignore it. More than this, it is incontestable that many among 
the notes of Nonius are of great value in themselves, and many 
again deserve notice, if not from their intrinsic merit, at least as 
illustrating a particular phase of philological criticism among the 
ancients. But it is not only in detail that the De Compendiosa 
Doctrina deserves attention and requires a correct appreciation. 
Nonius occupies an important position, not only in the history of 
Latin grammar and criticism, but in that of Latin literature, so far 
at least as his work can be shown to stand in organic connection 
with the literary tendencies of the age in which he lived. It is 
mainly in this light that I propose, in the following remarks, to 
consider the work which bears his name. 

The flourishing province of Africa, an account of which and of 
its organization is given by Mommsen at the beginning of the 
eighth volume of the Corpus Juscriplionum, contributed, from the 
end of the first century A. D. and onwards, many names of mark 
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to the history of Roman literature. Juvenal calls it in his time’ 
nutricula causidicorum ; had he lived two centuries later he might 
have called it the nurse of professors. It is true that Africa cannot 
rival Spain in the lustre of her literary renown; she can show no 
Seneca, or Martial, or Lucan, or Quintilian. To have accomplished 
as much as this would have been impossible to writers so far re- 
moved, in point of time, from the age of the republic and the early 
empire. But, to say nothing of the Christian authors, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius and Augustine, Africa produced 
several men eminent, as eminence went in that age, in science and 
the higher philological criticism. Caelius Aurelianus, the writer 
on medicine, was, like Arnobius, a native of Sicca; Fronto, the 
tutor of Marcus Aurelius, came from Cirta, the scholar and poet 
Sulpicius Apollinaris from Carthage, Apuleius, the able sophist 
and devoted student, from Madaura, and Nonius Marcellus from 
Thubursicum in Numidia. Thus the study of the ancient Roman 
literature was early domesticated in the province of Africa. 

Of Nonius himself we know no more than what is told us by 
the title of his book and by an inscription found at Thubursicum. 
The title of the book is Monti Marcelli Peripatetict Thubursicen- 
sis De Compendiosa Doctrina ad Filium. The work then is edu- 
cational, and intended by its author for the benefit of his son, like 
the metrical treatise of Terentianus Maurus, and the commentary 
of Tiberius Claudius Donatus on the Aeneid. From the addition 
Peripatetici it would appear that Nonius was a pronounced Peripa- 
tetic, just as Apuleius of Madaura in the second century was a 
pronounced Platonist. The word 7hudbursicensis brings us to the 
inscription found at Thubursicum, and published first by Renier 
and recently by Wilmanns and Mommsen in the eighth volume of 
the Corpus ILnscriptionum Latinarum (No. 4878): Beatissimo 
saleculo d.n.| Constantint Ma[lximi] semper Aug. et [Crispi] et 
Constantin[t nobb. Caess.] plateam veterem [omni] lapide spoliatam 
Nonius Marcellus Herculius solide] constravit [et ther]|mas et ce- 
[tera rui|na dilap[sa aedificia]. The stone belongs then to the 
year 323 A. D., and Mommsen very naturally identifies Nonius 
Marcellus Herculius with Nonius the scholar. If we may rest 
content with a strong probability, we may infer that Nonius, besides 
being a scholar and the professed adherent of a philosophicai 
school, was a man of some wealth and social standing in his own 
city. His assumption of the title Pevipateticus justifies us in con- 
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cluding further that he was not a Christian; the contents of his 
book prove that he was an eager student of ancient and classical 
Latin. He may fairly therefore be classed, for literary purposes, 
among the non-Christian scholars and antiquarians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; with Servius the commentator on Vergil, 
Macrobius, and the elder Symmachus. 

As I have elsewhere’ observed, the work of Nonius contains only 
avery few quotations from any author later than the Augustan 
age. The exceptions to this general rule only tend to prove it, 
for one of the later citations is from Apuleius, and the others are 
from Septimius Serenus, both Africans, and both almost pedantic 
students of antiquity. It is worth while to trace, so far as is pos- 
sible, the course of this curious reaction in favor of the past, which 
is a notable phenomenon in the history of the later Latin literature. 
Suetonius tells us? that the memory of the ancient writers had 
perished at Rome by the middle of the first century A. D., though 
it still survived in the provinces. This fact may have been in 
great measure due to the success of the Augustan writers, Vergil, 
Horace, Livy, and Ovid, in the field of literature, and still more in 
that of education, where Vergil and Horace soon drove out the 
older poets from the curriculum of study. But a reaction set in 
during the latter half of the first century, which was favored 
partly by the tendencies of literary taste, and partly also by the 
growth of the science of grammar and criticism. Of the literary 
tendency we have a suggestive record in the Dialogus de Oratori- 
bus of Tacitus, which shews that a large party among the //erati 
of Italy preferred the ancients, meaning by them Cicero, Caesar, 
Lucretius and their contemporaries, to the Augustan authors. The 
way in which Tacitus speaks of the orators of the Ciceronian age 
confirms the already quoted statement of Suetonius. Vescio an 
venerint in manus vestras haec vetera, guae in antiguariorum 
bybliothecis adhuc manent, ac cum maxime a Muciano colliguntur, 
ac iam undecim, ut opinor, Actorum libris et tribus Epistularum 
composita et edita sunt.’ It is clearly implied that the works of 
the ancient orators had, until quite recently, lain comparatively 
neglected in the libraries of the anztiguarzi or lovers of antiquity. 
Among these apparently we must reckon Mucianus, the able and 
accomplished, but profligate friend of Vespasian. These speeches 
were now, however, being edited in an accessible form, a fact which 
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seems to indicate the existence of a revived interest in them in 
literary circles. 

The style of the Dialogus of Tacitus, written about 80 A. D., 
shews that he at that time belonged to the antiquarian party ; and 
the same literary tradition was continued by Quintilian. Mean- 
while the critical study of ancient texts was started and considerably 
furthered by an elder contemporary of Tacitus, M. Valerius Probus 
of Berytus in Syria, who, if Jerome may be trusted, had won a 
reputation in Rome as a scholar at about the time when Tacitus 
was born.’ The main results of his work were revised texts of 
ancient writers, notably of Terence, Lucretius, Vergil and Horace,’ 
with commentaries on some of them, and a Sz/va Observationum 
Sermonis Antigut, or collection of observations on ancient usage, 
a work which, from its title, we may infer to have been of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

By the end of the first century A. D. the critical study of the 
ancient authors had fairly begun. Grammar and orthography 
were treated by Flavius Caper and Velius Longus in the age of 
Trajan, and it must have been during the same period that Caesel- 
lius Vindex composed his great work entitled Stromateus or 
Lectiones Antiguae. This work, of which I shall have more to 
say below, must, if we may trust its title, have dealt mainly, if not 
entirely, with questions affecting the language of the antiguz, or 
Latin writers from Naevius to Vergil. Caesellius was succeeded 
and criticized by Terentius Scaurus, of whose treatise on ortho- 
graphy some considerable fragments are preserved. The coinci- 
dences between the contents of these fragments and the early 
chapters of the Justitutio Oratoria, in which Quintilian touches 
upon questions of grammar, are so striking that it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that both writers are borrowing from the same 
work or works, which must of course have been at least as old as 
the first century. 

It is probably to Probus, Caesellius Vindex, Terentius Scaurus, 
Nisus, and Sulpicius Apollinaris, to whom we should perhaps add 
Varro and Nigidius Figulus and certainly Verrius Flaccus, that 
Aulus Gellius is mainly indebted for the fragments of Latin criticism 
and erudition around which, in the /Voctes Aiticae, he has endeav- 
ored to throw the attraction of popular and literary form. The 
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Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius, whose /lorui? is usually assigned 
to the years 120-170 A. D. or thereabouts, present us with the 
first existing example of a new form of literature. Like Fronto, 


the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, Gellius is devoted to the study of 


the antiguz. But the kind of study which he gives to them is very 
different from the rational interest and industry displayed by Probus 
on the one hand, and Tacitus on the other, in the age of Vespasian. 
The taste of Gellius is the taste of the antiquarian, whose eye rests 
exclusively on works of a certain period. I doubt for instance 
whether there is a single quotation in Gellius from Lucan, Martial, 
Statius, Tacitus, or Juvenal. He cites indeed some of his own 
contemporaries, but with this exception I think that Vergil and 
Horace are the latest authors whom he quotes. His own style too 
is marked by an affectation of archaism in language, an intentional 
employment of words many of which perhaps he had only learned 
to understand from the works of commentators and grammarians. 
A similar tendency may be perceived in the writings of a far abler 
and probably more genuinely learned man than Gellius, Lucius 
Apuleius of Madaura in Numidia. Apuleius, a contemporary of 
Gellius, is in every point of view a very striking representative of 
his age. It is the province of the historian to draw the moral from 
the vivid pictures of life and manners presented in the AZe¢famor- 
phoses and the De Magia. But these works also. hold a peculiar 
position in the field of literature. The style of Apuleius, as well 
as his numerous historical allusions, would, even if we had not his 
own express testimony in the same direction, betray the fact that 
he had spent much time and labor, aerumnadilis labor' as he 
says himself, on mastering Roman antiquities and literature. It is 


not too much to say that no one can gain a thorough command of 


the material necessary for the study of ancient Latin without an 
intimate acquaintance with Apuleius, whose language has preserved 
in a living connection many words of whose existence and mean- 
ing we should otherwise perhaps have been advertised mainly 
through the writings of lexicographers and grammarians. His 
style is a curious monument of great originality and force strug- 
gling with a language which has lost half its life and significance. 

It is probably a mistake to speak of the manner of Apuleius as 
peculiarly African. His studies of Latin were, as he himself tells 
us, carried on mainly at Rome and without a master; what there- 
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fore is strained, artificial and archaic in his style is probably due 
simply to the intimacy which he acquired with the early writers of 
Italy. Not that these considerations will explain the whole phe- 
nomenon. While much of the language of Apuleius is based on 
antiquarian study, there is no doubt also a considerable part which 
represents the living popular Latin current in Africa in his time. 
It is interesting in this connection to compare his style with that of 
Tertullian, who was about a generation younger. Tertullian uses 
many words which are unknown to the classical Latin of Italy ; 
but with all his rhetorical training and bias, and his love of point 
and antithesis, his style, compared with that of Apuleius, may 
almost be called popular. The difference between the labored 
antiquarianism of the one writer and the comparative directness 
and simplicity of the other, is the measure of the difference 
between the Pagan scholar and philosopher, and the Christian 
advocate. 

For we are now arrived at a point where the presentiment of a 
great social and religious revolution is beginning to make itself 
felt in the reading and cultivated society of the Roman empire. 
The middle and the latter half of the second century is the time 
at which the controversy between the old and the new religions 
first begins openly to divide the world of letters, as well as the 
lower orders of: the people. On the one side appear the works of 
Justin and Minucius Felix, on the other those of Lucian and 
Apuleius. The illustrious scholar Jacob Bernays, whose recent 
death is an irreparable loss to letters, has in various works, each of 
which is in its way a monument not only of learning but of art 
and historical imagination, helped us by clear, massive and sym- 
pathetic drawing to form vivid pictures of several scenes in the 
great historical drama. The social and moral conflict, parts of 
which he has described with the hand of a master, extended into 
the world of antiquarianism and of study. The same passion for 
a dying past which in the fourth century led Julian to throw him- 
self, in defence of a hopeless religion, into violent opposition to 
the pronounced tendencies of the age, helped to inspire the scholars 
of the second, third and fourth centuries to study the history, 
antiquities, and early literature of the great empire to which they 
owed all the material advantages of their existence. The abler 
and educated advocates of Christianity, however, some of whom 
were converts, and had been familiar with the inside of the Pagan 
position, knew how to draw their advantage from their knowledge 
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of antiquity. While the Pagan “i#/erati continued, as if by way 
of passive protest, simply to collect and to con over the relics of 
the flourishing age of Roman literature, politics and religion, the 
Christians, who cared comparatively little for literature and politics, 
destroyed the Pagan religion with the weapons offered them by 
the Pagan philosophy. The study of Cicero, Varro, and Verrius 
Flaccus was a double-edged sword, which could be turned at 
pleasure to the advantage or disadvantage of the polytheistic 
system. 

Readers of Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and Arnobius will need 
no confirmation of this statement. But it is necessary for our 
present purpose to dwell for a moment on the work of Arnobius 
Adversus Nationes. Its author, whose Christianity is tempered 
by a curious mixture of toleration for the religion which he has 
abandoned, seems, like Apuleius, to have given special attention 
to the classical literature of Italy. His language, abounding in 
words taken from the ancient comedy, satire and poetry, must, 
like that of Apuleius, have been influenced by conscious archaism. 
it is no mere product of popular Latin preserved in the colonies 
of Africa. Arnobius has learned to know and to treat with curious 
and misplaced contempt many of the chief writers of the better 
ages of Rome, whose works are now lost. And here it is that we 
come at length into contact with Nonius, who, if we may trust the 
inscription already quoted, must have been a contemporary, as we 
know him to have been a countryman, of Arnobius. We have 
seen that the treatise of Nonius De Compendiosa Docstrina was 
probably intended for educational purposes, consisting as it does 
of notes on various points of grammar, lexicography and antiqui- 
ties. Like the Woctes Atticae of Gellius, from which much of it 
has (erroneously as I think) been supposed to be borrowed, it is 
stamped with the character of pedantic antiquarianism. The range 
of its quotations would lead us to suppose that Nonius thought no 
writer worth study who lived later than the Augustan age. In 
this point he out-Herods some even of the scholars of the second 
century, who do not object to quote Lucan, Persius, and Juvenal. 
Taken together with the fact that Christianity is persistently ignored 
throughout the book, and that Nonius styles himself a Peripatetic, 
I think that this phenomenon justifies us in classing the work of 
Nonius as a product of the conservative, or I should rather say, 
reactionary Roman feeling which meets us again in Macrobius. 

The curious contrast between the judgment shown by Nonius in 
his choice of authors, and his want of judgment in dealing with 
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them, has made him the butt of scholars, who have not, so far as 
I know, been at the pains to examine fully the circumstances under 
which his book was in all probability written. It must be remem- 
bered in the first place that the text of the De Compendiosa Doc- 
trina has come down to us in a very mutilated condition. This is 
a fact that he who runs may read. It is not merely that many 
glosses are lost, but that many others have been confused, muti- 
lated and interpolated, in a way which, unless fortune should make 
us a present of a better manuscript recension than any now exist- 
ing, will probably make a true understanding of the whole work 
impossible. Making all allowances, however, for this external 
drawback, it cannot be denied that the book contains statements 
which are inconceivably repugnant to common sense. Here, 
however, we are brought into contact with a curious phenomenon 
in the history of ancient Latin scholarship. Whether from want 
of a true method, or from some other cause or causes, the old 
Italian learning seemed to lose every element of progress after the 
first or early second centuries after Christ. The grammarians and 
scholars of the second century seem to have added nothing at 
once new and true to the mass of knowledge accumulated in the 
period extending from the Augustan age to the reign of Hadrian. 
The material of the older Latin language was all before them, but 
in common with all the writers of Greco-Roman antiquity, they 
were ignorant of those principles of investigation which give life 
to the past by showing its organic connection with the present. 
The Latin language was changing, the old literature was passing 
out of the field of living interest, but as far as scientific investiga- 
tion was concerned they did not know how to take advantage of 
the fact. There was no alternative; as science could not gain, it 
lost. Its representatives did nothing but repeat, over and over 
again, in different forms and applications, the registers made by 
older scholars, registers which the changes going on in their own 
time only prevented them from reading aright. Hence even in the 
scholarship of the age of the Antonines, as represented by Julius 
Romanus, Fronto, and Aulus Gellius, we are conscious of shallow- 
ness and want of insight, just as in the style of the two last-named 
authors we are struck by affectation, want of purpose, want of char- 
acter. Both faults arise from a false attitude with regard to the 


past. 
Of Nonius then, attempting as he did at the end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth century to take up a position which could 
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not be naturally maintained even at the end of the second, what 
could be expected but the appearance of incapacity? No improve- 
ment had been effected in scientific method, but time had gone on 
and continued its changes, so that Nonius was at a greater distance 
from the object of his study than Gellius. It can hardly be sur- 
prising then that when he ventures to add a remark of his own to 
the notes which he is transcribing from older scholars, he should 
reveal the inherent weakness of his position. Scholars who have 
been allowed a better reputation in the world of letters, respectable 
commentators such as Aelius Donatusand Servius,were guilty in like 
manner and for the same reason of blunders which would other- 
wise be incredible. 

Having said so much with regard to the position of the work of 
Nonius in the literary history of its time, let us proceed to describe 
it, and to discuss the question of the authorities whom he consulted 
or from whom he transcribed. 

As the De Compendiosa Doctrina has come down to us, it is 
arranged in twenty books, of one of which the title alone remains. 
Of the last or twentieth book only a few notes have survived in 
our existing manuscripts, and these should again be divided into 
two separate sets or sections, one of which should be entitled De 
Propinquitate, and the other De Cognominibus. Taking the work 
as we have it, we may classify its various books according to their 
subjects as follows : 

1. The lexicographical books, including I (De proprietate ser- 
monum), II (De honestis et nove veterum dictis), IV (De varia 
significatione sermonum), V (De differentia similium significatio- 
num), VI (De impropriis), and much of XII (De doctorum in- 
dagine). 

2. The grammatical books: III (De indiscretis generibus), VII 
(De contrariis generibus verborum), VIII (De mutata declinatione), 
IX (De numeris et casibus), X (De mutatis coniugationibus), XI 
(De indiscretis adverbiis), and some of XII (De doctorum 
indagine). 

3. The antiquarian books, namely XIII-XX, (De genere navi- 
giorum, vestimentorum, vasorum vel poculorum, calciamentorum, 
De colore vestimentorum, De genere ciborum et potuum, De 


# genere armorum, De propinquitate). 


The method on which we must chiefly rely for discovering the 
authorities followed by Nonius in the various sections of his work 
is that of comparing, so far as is possible, his notes with those of 
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commentators and other lexicographers and grammarians. Nonius 
himself gives us no hint whatever to guide us in the investigation ; 
but a great number of his observations are found in the works of 
other writers before and after him, sometimes with the names of 
the scholars to whom they are ultimately to be referred. Thus bya 
comparison of the grammatical books of Nonius with the corre- 
sponding sections of Charisius and Priscian, it may be shown, 
almost with certainty, that he is largely, if not entirely indebted 
to Probus, Caper, and Pliny, or at least to works directly dependent 
upon the writings of these scholars. This part of the subject I 
have already discussed in the essays prefixed to the first volume 
of Conington’s Virgil (4th edition), and may therefore pass on to 
the subject of the lexicographical and antiquarian books. 

The first book, De Proprietate Sermonum, or on the meaning of 
words, is strictly lexicographical. Its arrangement as we now have 
it defies any consistent theory, and nothing is left for us therefore 
but to state the facts. The first point which has been noticed by 
all scholars who have recently dealt with the question, is that this 
book consists of words arranged on the whole in series each of 
which is distinguished by having a quotation or quotations from 
some one author placed at the head of the rest. Thus in the 
series extending from hostimentumt (p. 4) to examussim (p. 9) every 
note begins with a citation from Plautus. Besides this it is also to 
be noticed that in each series, as a rule, the works of the author 
whose name stands at the head of each note are quoted in some 
intelligible order. In a Plautine series, for instance, the plays of 
Plautus are quoted in alphabetical order, in a Lucilian series the 
books of Lucilius are quoted in numerical order. 

I have shown in my first essay on Verrius Flaccus that this 
method of arrangement is not peculiar to Nonius, but is found 
also in Varro De Lingua Latina, in Verrius Flaccus, in Julius 
Romanus, and in Macrobius. 

But there are also signs of a rough alphabetical arrangement 
in many of the sets of words treated in this book. These 
alphabetical series sometimes coincide exactly with the series 
according to authors, sometimes they are included in them, 
sometimes they cross them. Instances of the two series exactly 
coinciding are to be found p. 20, clepo corporo circus medi-" 
cina (Accius) ; p. 30, aztes camera dirus exordium inops (Vergil) ; 
of one series included in the other p. 6, calvitur frigere 
(de)floccare (de)pexum sartor sentina tricae, which are included 
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in a Plautine series ; p. 18, centuriatim rumen rudus rutrum tene- 
brio trua (e)vannare vafrum, which are included in a series from 
Pomponius ; of one series being crossed by another p. 38, comdibo 
capital clandestino idiotes expirare eliminare incoxare, where the 
end of a Lucilian series is continued by one from Pomponius. On 
p- 39 in an alphabetical series, ordior pilare populare rabere super- 
sedere tintinnire verminari, the arrangement according to authors 
is given up altogether. 

The second book, De Honestis et Nove Veterum Dictis, or on 
words used by the ancients either in a good sense or in an unusual 
manner, differs both in form and substance from the first. It 
observes the method of arrangement according to authors, but this 
is made also to fit in with a strictly alphabetical order. And its 
purport is not merely to explain the meaning of words, but to 
point out peculiarities in ancient usage and differences between 
ancient and modern form. While for instance on p. 74 we have a 
purely explanatory note on the word averruncare, we have notes 
on the same page explaining that afzscZ was used by Lucijius for 
adipisct and accepso by Pacuvius for accepero. It should further 
be remarked that the number of quotations given under each word 
is as a general rule much smaller than in the first book, though 
some words are very fully illustrated. 

The fourth book, De Varia Significatione Sermonum, or on 
the different meanings which may be attached to the same words, 
differs again from both the first and the third. In its alphabetical 
arrangement it resembles the latter, but it differs from both in the 
immense number of quotations from Vergil which it contains. A 
verse of Vergil’s is constantly found at the head of each article, 
and if not at the head, is almost certain to occur somewhere in it. 
In the first book on the contrary the quotations from Vergil are 
comparatively rare in proportion to the rest, and in the second very 
rare indeed. Further, the object of the fourth book is to set out 
in detail the various meanings which the same word may have. 
As this is generally done with great fullness and a great number of 
instances, it follows that the number of words treated in each sec- 
tion is comparatively small. Even so, however, the fourth book 
contains nearly two hundred pages, or not much less than a third 
part of the whole treatise. 

The fifth book, De Differentia Similium Significationum, or on 
synonymes, forms the natural complement to the fourth. It is not 
arranged alphabetically, but (on the whole) according to authors. 
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As in the fourth book, Vergil is largely quoted. Precisely the 
same remarks apply to the sixth book, De /mpropriis, or on 
metaphorical expressions. 

The twelfth book, De Doctorum Indagine, is a mere miscellany 
of remarks on grammar and lexicography, in which it is difficult 
to discover any principle, even that of arrangement according to 
authors not being strictly adhered to, though there are in several 
instances traces of it. 

What daZa are there to help us in trying to discover the authori- 
ties followed by Nonius in this part of his work ? 

I need not recapitulate the arguments by which in my second 
essay on Verrius Flaccus I endeavored to show that Nonius did 
not borrow from Aulus Gellius. But it is necessary to say a word 
on the hypothesis which finds favor with most scholars who have 
recently treated the subject, that Nonius had before him commen- 
taries on the authors whom he quotes, and that his work is a series 
of extracts from these commentaries thrown together by him into 
loose order. The main support of this theory is the arrangement 
according to authors which meets us so often in Nonius. I have 
tried in speaking of Verrius Flaccus to show that Nonius might 
easily have found this arrangement existing in the works on gram- 
mar and lexicography which he would be likely to consult, and 
therefore that taken by itself the fact in question proves little or 
nothing. But again, if Nonius was merely making excerpts from 
commentaries, we should have expected one of two results. Either 
the whole lexicographical part of his work would have been a 
mere miscellany in which there would have been no sign of cohe- 
sion beyond the fact that the same authors were quoted on the 
same series of pages, or some other and uniform method of arrange- 
ment would have been adopted. But what as a fact do we find? 

_ That we have five books of a lexicographic character, three of which 
(4, 5 and 6) seem to stand in a logical relation to one another, 
while the other two are written for purposes quite distinct indeed 
and differing from those of the three first mentioned, yet not so 
distinct but that the same note may be repeated in each in a slightly 
varying form, and (which is surely important) without any hint of 
the fact. Such an entire want of homogeneousness is surely most 
easily explained by the supposition that the first and second books 
are wholly or partially derived from separate manuals or compendia, 
and that a separate work was the source of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth. This hypothesis agrees very well with what we know of 
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other ancient works more or less similar to Nonius, as for instance 
of much in the grammatical treatises both of Charisius and of 
Priscian. Again, had Nonius really consulted the ancient com- 
mentaries, it is difficult to suppose that he could have been guilty 
of the numerous absurdities which have made his name proverbial 
among scholars. Another difficulty has occurred to me, on which, 
however, I do not lay so much stress. In the first and second 
books several of the series headed by quotations from ancient 
writers, such as Plautus and Lucilius, are terminated by quotations 
from Vergil.' This fact surely tells against the theory that in these 
cases at least Nonius was consulting any of the older commentators 
on the ancient poets. None, for instance, of the known commen- 
tators on Plautus, with the exception of Terentius Scaurus, lived 
late enough to have quoted Vergil ; and in the case of Lucilius we 
know of no regular commentary later than that of Curtius Nicia 
in the Ciceronian age. 

The most natural supposition with regard to Nonius is in my 
opinion that his authorities are mainly the works of the scholars 
and antiquarians of the period which extends from the reigns of 
Nero and Vespasian to those of Trajan and Hadrian. All internal 
evidence points this way, and there is also some external evidence 
which, without being decisive, is worth putting together. 

We know to a certain extent what writers on Roman antiquities 
and philology were read or consulted in Africa in the third and 
fourth centuries. Tertullian (De Spectaculis 5) expressly mentions 
Suetonius as one of his authorities on the subject of games. On 
civil and religious antiquities it is abundantly clear that Varro must 
have furnished a great deal of information to Arnobius. But Ar- 
nobius shows also that he had paid attention to grammar and 
philology, and does not leave us altogether in the dark as to the 
authors whose works were read in his age and country. Taunting? 
his Pagan adversaries with their uncertainty on matters of gram- 
mar, “‘ You do not know,” he cries, “ whether it is right to say haec 
utria or hos utres, caelus or caelum, pilleus or pilleum, crocus or 
crocum, fretus or fretum, pane or panis, sanguis or sanguen, 
candelaber and tugulus or candelabrum and iugulum, and from 
this uncertainty in such and similar matters you are not free, 
although you know by heart all the Epicadi, Caesellii, Verrii, Scauri 


1. g. p. 6, exercitum, Plautus, Lucretius, Afranius,Vergilius. P. 14, extorris, 
Accius, Turpilius, Sallustius, Vergilius; and more might be quoted. 
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and Nisi.” Here then is distinct evidence that the works, or some 
of them, of Epicadus, Caesellius, Verrius, Scaurus and Nisus were 
current among students of Latin philology at the beginning of the 
fourth century A. D. 

Let us see how this fact bears upon the question of the authori- 
ties consulted by Nonius. There are some traces of the fact that 
he and Arnobius were familiar with the same or at least with similar 
manuals; thus these very words which Arnobius quotes as of 
doubtful gender are all found (with the exception of zagu/us) in 
the third book of Nonius De /ndiscretis Generibus; and again in 
the twenty-third chapter of his second book Arnobius, in his rhe- 
torical manner, recites long lists of articles of dress and furniture 
which remind the reader of the fourteenth and fifteenth books of 
Nonius. That Arnobius was familiar with the De Verborum Sig- 
nificatu of Verrius Flaccus, or at least that he occasionally consulted 
it, is rendered almost certain by his remarks in 7, 24 on offa penita, 
polimina, caro strebula, and ruma,' which correspond almost ver- 
bally with notes preserved by Festus. Much of the first and of 
the later books of Nonius is undoubtedly to be referred ultimately 
to Verrius. Epicadus, a scholar of the Sullan era, is known to 
have written a work De Cognominibus, but there is no certain evi- 
dence of this book having been known either to Nonius or Arno- 
bius. Nor can we say whether Nonius was at all indebted to Nisus 
or Terentius Scaurus, for of Nisus very little remains, and of 
Scaurus nothing which brings him into relation with Nonius. 

Of Caesellius Vindex there is, fortunately, more to be said. He 
was a scholar of the age of Trajan, and the author of a work called 
Lectiones Antiqguae or Stromateus. From Charisius (p. 195 
Keil) we know that this treatise contained at least fifty 72672, which, 
as Julius Romanus informs us (ap. Charis. p. 117), were arranged 
alphabetically, some letters including more than one “der. Caesel- 
lius Vindex is quoted by Gellius 2 16 5 on the meaning of the 
words Aostumus and longaevus in Aeneid 6; 3 16 11 on Morta in 
Livius Andronicus; 1115 2onthe termination -dundus in errabundus, 
ludibundus and the like, 20 2 2 on the word szticines. Some re- 
marks of Caesellius on points of grammar are preserved by Pris- 
cian I, p. 210, 230, and by Julius Romanus (Charisius, p. 117 and 
239). 

If these scanty indications warrant us in inferring anything, they 
would seem to show that the Lectiones Antiguae of Caesellius, if 


1 See Festus, pp. 242, 234, 313, 271. 
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not a lexicographical work, included much lexicographical infor- 
mation together with notes on points of grammar, illustrated, as 
its title would lead us to expect, from ancient authors. There is 
no direct evidence that Nonius consulted the work of Caesellius. 
The first book of Nonius must indeed, I think, be quite indepen- 
dent of it; for the note on szficimes on p. 54 corresponds exactly 
with that in Gellius 20 2, and comes apparently from Ateius Capito. 
There is however a point which brings the second and the eighth 
books of Nonius into relation with Caesellius. Gellius 11 15 men- 
tions that Caesellius erroneously supposed adjectives in -dundus, 
such as errabundus, ludibundus, and the like, to be equivalent to 
present participles. This doctrine, which is also repudiated by 
Diomedes (p. 402 K.) or his authority, is affirmed five times by 
Nonius, three times in the second book (pp. 103, 122, 186), and 
twice in the eight (pp. 491, 509). 

Besides the Lectiones Antiguae of Caesellius Vindex, the only 
great work likely to have contained lexicographical matter that 
we know of as having been compiled subsequently to the Le Ver- 
borum Significatu of Verrius Flaccus was the Pratum of Suetonius. 
This work we know to have been long used as a work of reference 
on points of antiquities, and there are fair grounds (as I shall en- 
deavor to point out in due time) for supposing that much of the 
information contained in the latter or antiquarian books of Nonius 
came either from it or from Verrius Flaccus. Another very im- 
portant work which undoubtedly contained much information on 
points of grammar and usage was the Sz/va Observationum Ser- 
montis Antigui of Valerius Probus. Whether this work contained 
lexicographical matter as well it is impossible to say; but I suspect 
that Gellius owed a great deal to it, and it is not impossible that 
the fourth, fifth and sixth books of Nonius, which evidently are 
based on the work of a great student of Vergil, are to be traced 
directly or indirectly to Probus. But however the case may stand 
with regard to this or that particular work of reference, I have little 
doubt that the authorities of Nonius are in the main the same as 
those of Gellius, and therefore, at least, include handbooks based 
upon the works of Verrius Flaccus, Caesellius Vindex, Probus, and 
Suetonius. That a number of such handbooks existed in the 
second century we know from the express testimony of Gellius 
himself, Praef. 5 foll. am guia variam et miscellam et quasi con- 
fusaneam doctrinam conguisiverant, eo titulos quogue ad cam 
sententiam exquisitissimos indiderunt. Namque alii MUSARUM in- 
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scripserunt, alii SILVARUM, tlle xérhov, hic xépas, alius 
znpia, partim guidam LECTIONES SUAE, alius ANTIQUA- 
RUM LECTIONUM, alque alius avOnpdv et item alius 
Sunt etiam quit dbyvous inscriperunt, sunt ttem gut otpwpatsic, sunt 
adeo gui xavdéxtas et Ehtxdva et xpofhy para et et 
das. Est qui MEMORIALES (¢itulum fecerit, est qui xpaypatixa et 
mapepya et est gui HISTORIAE NATURALIS, est 
est praeterea qui PRATUM, est ttidem qui 
est gui téxwy scripsit. Sint item multi gui CONIECTA- 
NEA, neque item non sunt gui indices libris suts fecerint aut 
EPISTULARUM MORALIUM aut EPISTULICARUM QUAESTIONUM 
CONFUSARUM, ef guaedam alia inscripta nimis lepida multasque 
prorsum concinnitates redolentia. And the aim which Nonius had 
in view may be well described in the words of Gellius 2 c.§ 13, prz- 
mitias guasdam et quasi libamenta ingenuarum artium dedimus, 
guae virum civiliter eruditum neque audisse umguam neque atti- 
gisse, si non inutile, haud quidem certe decorum est. 

It is due to the scholars whose opinions I endeavored to contto- 
vert in my two essays on Verrius Flaccus that I should exhibit in 
all possible detail the evidence on which I have based my own 
conclusions. I have therefore written out ail the passages in the 
first book of Nonius to which parallels can be adduced either from 
Verrius Flaccus or from later commentators and grammarians, 
hoping to deal on a future occasion with the other lexicographical 
and antiquarian books ina similar manner. The facts, so far as I 
have been able to collect them, will thus be in possession of the 
reader, who will draw his own inferences from them. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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II—ON THE SEPARATION, BY A WORD OR WORDS, 
OF 7O AND THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Our infinitive, where /o precedes it, having been generally, of 
old, dativo-gerundial, it is pertinent, at the outset, to note, in con- 
nexion with phrases on the model of “able fo thoroughly bake 
bread,” such a phrase as “ conducive 40 thoroughly baking bread.” 
Bake, as here used actively, originated, by detrition-from the 
gerund dacanne, which further contributed, along with a verbal 
substantive, towards the development, what between corruption 
and confusion, of the present participle daking. 

With reference to expressions typified by 40 thoroughly bake,' 
three points, constituted by their age, the extent to which they 
have found favour, and the motives which have led writers to em- 
ploy them, are successively to be examined. 

_First, however, it is in place to exhibit a specimen or two of the 
remarks which they have called forth from those whose attention 
they have attracted. 

Mr. Richard Taylor wrote, in 1840:?_ “Some writers of the 
present day have a disagreeable affectation of putting an adverb 
between /o and the infinitive.” On this there is little to observe, 
except that Mr. Taylor, as he obvi posed himself to be 
censuring a modernism, must have read the English literature of 
past times either sparingly or carelessly ; and that, if he had re- 
flected awhile, perhaps he would have discovered, at least on the 
part of adepts in composition, some more respectable reason than 
‘affectation ” for their sanction of the verbal arrangement which 
he disrelished. 

From the late Dean Alford I next quote a paragraph, in which, 
as to circumspectness, information, and logic, his philological char- 
acteristics are displayed much at their average. It is as foilows: 
“ A correspondent states [séc] as his own usage, and defends, the 


'“ To adopt and scrupulously observe rules.” “ Nor toutter or even harbour 
resentment.” It is not to be said that, in these clauses, “ to” does double duty, 
and belongs to “ scrupulously observe” and “even harbour.” Rather, there 
is an ellipsis of 40 between the adverb and the verb. 

* At p. xxx of his edition of Tooke’s Diversions of Purley published that year. 
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insertion of an adverb between the sign of the infinitive mood and 
the verb. He gives, as an instance, ‘fo sctentifically illustrate.’ 
But, surely, this is a practice entirely unknown to English speakers 
and writers. It seems to me that we ever regard the /o of the 
infinitive as inseparable from its verb. And, when we have already 
a choice between two forms of expression, ‘scientifically to illus- 
trate’ and ‘to illustrate scientifically,’ there seems no good reason 
for flying in the face of common usage.” * 

In this judgment, Dean Alford distinctly lays claim to complete 
acquaintance with the scope and contents of a universal negative ; 
and it rarely happens that a pretension of this kind can confront 
with safety, any but vulgar and uncritical receptiveness. The cer- 
titude of decanal-instinct, however confidently professed, is not, 
forsooth, to the eye of science, so conclusive as a demonstration o 
Euclid. With tiresome frequency, Dean Alford has betrayed how 
insufficiently he was qualified, as a student of English, to arbitrate 
positively on a matter of usage. Nor, in the comments before us, - 
does he simply evince his unfamiliarity with the byways of our 
vernacular phraseology.* The “ practice” which he disapproves 
is, he says, “entirely unknown to English speakers and writers”’ 
and, accordingly, his correspondent, unless to be counted as 
nobody, wrote in a foreign tongue. Besides this, we are given to 
understand that it is with ‘‘common usage” alone that the “ en- 
tirely unknown” expression is at variance. Simultaneously, then, 
one and the same turn of speech is quite unprecedented and is 
merely of rare occurrence. Furthermore, that which approved 
itself to the Dean as an inflexible maxim, namely, that the infini- 
tival /o is always to be succeeded immediately by its verb, must, in 
erder to its validity, be warranted by an appeal to the absolute 
consensus of good usage; but, since this consensus cannot be 
challenged on his behalf, the maxim falls to the ground. 

Probatory passages akin to those subjoined, but many genera- 
tions earlier than the earliest of them, are, very likely, producible. 

14 Plea for the Queen's English{2d ed. 1864), p. 188. 

°If Dean Alford had so much as been minutely conversant with a writer 
whose “ Works,”’ so-called, he edited in 1839, he would have been aware that 
“to scientifically illustrate” is matched, in a single small volume by Dr. Donne, 
five times, at least, as I shall presently point out. 

The verb experience, of which, according to Dean Alford, ‘no instance... 
occurs till quite recently,” is also seen at p. 165 of the same volume; and, as 
it was there in print in 1633, so it had then been in print for upwards of a 
century. 
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Yet it is something to be able to show that the speciality of con- 
struction here investigated can be traced back as far as to Wyclif’s 
coadjutors and first disciples, if not to Wyclif himself.’ 


“ For this was gret unkyndnesse, fo this maneze trete there brother, that algatis 
mekeli dide so grete kyndness agen; and it was an opyn untreuthe, é ¢his 
manere hate her God.” Select English Works of Fohn Wyclif, edited by Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, M. A. (1869-1871), Vol. I, p. 175. 

“ And it hadde betre be io hem-o_nevere have resceyved Cristendom, but gif 
thei enden trewely in Goddis comaundementis.” éfd., Vol. III, p. 1962 

“So oure good God byndith us not 40 evermoretromen,” etc. English Works 
of Wyclif hitherto Unprinted, edited by Mr. F. D. Matthew (1880), p. 349. 

‘Also the popis lawe biddith men to not here the massis of prestis that ben 
comyn lechours.” Jéid., p. 418. 

Zo not do veniaunce,” “ not obey,” “ to not welassgnt,” to not misherws,” to 
not assent.” An Apology for Lollard Doctrines (Camden Society, 1842), pp. 33, 


! 38 (two extracts), 43, 84. 


“Forsothe Y say to you -te- mat swere on al manere.” “But Y say to you 
nat agein stonde yvel,” St. Matthew, v, 34, 39, in the earlier Wyclifite trans- 
lation of the Bible, dating about 138g. 


In an anonymous romance,‘ apparently of the same age as some 
of the works just quoted, occurs “ forto not Salle.” 

Although, for perhaps the first half of the fifteenth century, I can 
bring forward nothing to my present purpose, others will, without 
question, intersperse the gap with numerous relevant citations. 

Bishop Pecock’s Repressor, the probable date of which is about 
1456, is thickly strewn with expressions like forto first geve, forto 


1Though not a single sentence of all that has been handed down as from 
the pen of Wyclif can unhesitatingly be averred to have reached us in his very 
words, yet many of the writings attributed to him and to his followers, and 
even the extant manuscripts of some of those writings, certainly belong to the 
fourteenth century. 

2See also zdid., Vol. I, pp. 63, 76, 171, 202, 204; Vol. II, pp. 256, 303, 304, 
361; Vol. III, pp. 225, 264, 369,409. Inthese places, freely, meekly, not, quemely 
(becomingly), and truly are disjunctive. 

Here, and elsewhere in these notes, and also where only two or three words 
are quoted connectedly in them, the spelling is modernized. 

8It is singular that neither of the two greatest authorities on Wyclifite liter- 
ature, the Rev. Dr. Walter W. Shirley and Mr. Thomas Arnold, takes the least 
notice of this work. The opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Todd, its editor, 
touching its authorship, deserved, at least, passing mention. For reasons why 
I am disposed to think that it is not to be assigned to Wyclif, see Alodern 
English, p. 49, foot-note 3. 

4 Knight of La Tour-Landry, p.50. This work is referred, by its editor, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, to about A. D. 1372. 
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so sete, etc., etc. Three parts in four of the Repressor yield 


‘upwards of thirty such instances. Especially noteworthy, among 


them, are the following : 


Whanne ever he takith upon him or brotherli maner cor- 
repte his Cristen neighbour or brother,” etc. P. 2. 
~~ % The more able, as bi that, he schal be_forte perfitli, sureli, and sufficientli 
undirstonde Holi Scripture,” etc. P. 43. 
~—* Therefore it is no nede me forte, as-here-in-this_booke, encerche the writingis 
of Doctouris,” etc. P. 71. 
“Oon maner is bi tiranrie, which is forto,in alle decdis of overte, awaite and 
performe her owne profit oonli,” etc. P. 299. 


In another treatise by Bishop Pecock, which may have preceded 
the Repressor by a few years, we find “ forto so more wttnesse,” 
“ fortett biteeve,” fortain it bitake,’” etc., etc. 

Not long before or after 1471, Sir John Fortescue® wrote : 


“Tt is not good for a kyng ¢o oversore charge his people.” 


For upwards of fifty years subsequently, I have, again, nothing 
in point to produce ; though it cannot be doubted that the authors 
belonging to that interval would, if examined closely, be found to 
afford many samples of the stamp of expression here considered. 

In the extracts which follow, the context of the phrases quoted 
will, for the most part, be copied but very briefly, where not 
omitted altogether. 


“ To newe reedefy the castell.” Lord Berners, ee Vol. I, 
p- 120,' 

Zo not believe it.” Tyndale (1533), in Works, etc. (Parker Society), Vol. III, 
234. 

“ To flatly gainsave.’ Rev. Dr. Thomas Stapleton, A Fortresse of the Faith, 
etc. (1565), fol. 23. 

“ To truly performe this my will.” Marie,Countess Dowager of Northumber- 
land (1572), in Wills and Inventories (Surtees Society), Vol. II, p. 7. - 

“ To covertly hide one flasket in the rushes.” Sir John Haringtgn(1608), in 
Nugae Antiquae (ed. 1804), Vol. I, p. 381. riz 


1Pp. 5, 25. Single words elsewhere interposed are aright, it, meekly, not, them, 
thereby, therein, therewith, well. Add bytheir power, in them, on him, so richly, 
the more likingly, the rather, thereby thus, wisely.and duly, 

°A Treatise proving Scripture to be the Rule of Faith (1688), pp. 26, 34, 36. In 
other places, as at pp. 18, 27, etc., the single words mof¢ and so are separative. 

The work here named comprehends, as printed, only about a third of the 
whole; and its genuine title is 7e Book of Faith. See the Repressor (1860), 
Introduction, p. xxxii, note 2, and p. Ixvii. 
3 Works (4869), p. 462. 
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“ To judicially weigh,” “ to strongly sustaine,” “ to almayshave,” “ to well rule 
or governe,”’ “to well rule one’s selfe.”” Rev. Dr.John Donne (died 1631), 7%e 
Auncient History of the Septuagint (ed. 1633), pp. 47, 51, 107, 127. 

home,” and thrust.’ James Hayward, 
The Banish’d Virgin (1635), pp. 20, I0t. 

“« To injuriously oppresse.” Wenry, Earl of Monmouth, Translation of Biondi 
(1641, etc.), Books I-III, p. 112. 

“ To grosly make the Scripture like a nose of wax.” Rev. John Eaton, 7%c 
Honey-combe of Free Fustification, etc, (1642), p. 282. 

‘To either place himself.” Rev. Dr. Henry More, Conjectura Cabdalistica 
(1653), p. 246. 

“To either believe or misbelieve a thing.” J@., Enthusiasmus Triumphatus 
(1656), p. 10 (ed. 1662). 

“ To either excuse, complete, or,” etc. Jd., A Collection of Several Philosophical 
Writings (1662), The Preface General, p. ix. 

“ Tabetter regulate.” Anon., The History .. . of China (1655), p. 149. 

“Zo well manage our affections.” Sir Thomas—Browne (died 1682), Zrze 
Christian Morals, I, 24. 2 

“ To fully convince myself.” Samuel Pepys (1699), Diary, etc. (ed. 1875, etc.). 
Vol. VI, p. 197. 

“ To first acquaint your Grace with it.” Rev. Dr. Richard Bentley (1716), 
Works (1836, etc.), Vol. III, p. 479. 

“ To utterly abandon.” Rev. Myles Davies, Athenae Britannicae (1716), Vol. 
II, p. 345. 

“ Jp just waft them over.” Defoe, 4 Mew Voyage, etc. (1725), p. 152 (ed. 
1840). — 

“To occasionally throw.’ Miss Catherine Talbot (1752), ir Aliss Carter's 
Letters to Miss Talbot, etc., Vol. II, p. 74. 

“ To far exceed.” Edmund Burke, 4 Philosophical Enquiry, etc. (1756), Part 
III, Section VI. 

“ To effectually stifle.” Id., Works (ed. 1826), Vol. XII, p. 69. 

“ To boldly assert.” John Wilkes, 7he North Briton, No. X1X (1762). 

“ To exactly resemble.” Samuel Foote, 7he Patron (1764), Act I, Scene I. 

“70 quite bereave one of one’s wits.” Charles Dibdin, 7e Qwaker (1777), 
Act I, Scene I. 


“« To even bear with.” Madame D’Arblay (1778), Diary and Letlers (ed. 1842, 
etc.), Vol. I, p. 55.) 

“ Miltdtrwas too busy 4 much miss his wife.” Dr. Johnson, Life of Milton 
(1779). 


“To completely remove your fears.” Frederic Pilon, He Would be a Soldier 
(1786), Act V, Scene I. 


'No writer that I know of is so fond as Madame D’Arblay of the sort of 
disjunction for which she is here adduced. Buta single quotation must answer 
as a specimen of the scores furnished by her Diary and Letiers, novels, and 
Life of her father. Among her intercalations, as in “to even bear with,” are 
absolutely, again, as little, both, constantly, coolly, entirely, frequently, instantly, 
quietly, quite, really, sometimes, thus, wholly. 
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“ 79 directly advance.’ Mr. Hammond (1787), in Ola Podrida, No. 34. 

“ To fully believe.” Robert Southey {180r), in Lzfe and Correspondence, Vol. 
II, p. 156. 

“ To entirely subside.’ S. T. Coleridge (1802), in Zssays on His Own Times 
(1850), p. 587. 

“ To clean wipe me out.” Charles-Lamb (1827 ?), in Leffers (1837), Vol. II, p. 

“ To sharply characterize.” William Taylor, Historic Survey of German Poetry 
(1830), Vol. IIT, p. 378. 

“To not unfrequently make excursions,” “ to still further limit the hours.” 
William Wordsworth (1843), Prose Works, etc. (1876), Vol. III, pp. 205, 209. 
“In order fo fully appreciate! the character of Lord Holland,” etc. Lord 

‘ Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays (1843), Vol. III, p. 315. 

“ To often furnish.” Mr. Thomas De Quincey (1850), Works (ed. 1862, etc.), 
Vol. XVI, p. 120. 

* To justly estimate.” Mr. Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (1851), p. 124. 

“ To first imperfectly conceive,” “ to perpetually repeat,” “to positively assert.” 
Jd., Essays, etc., Voi. I. (1858), p. 242; Vol. II (1863), p. 203; Vol. III (1874), 
257. 

“ To rigorously criticize,” “ to openly reassert,” Bp. C.J. Ellicott, in Cambridge 
Essays (1856), pp. 158, 178. 

“ To actually mention.” Mr. Matthew Arnold, On Translating Homer (1861}, 
72. 

“ Te. somewhat abate,” “ to actually group.” Id., Schools and Universities on the 
Continent (1868), Preface, p. viii, and p. 207. 

* To humbly offer.” Id., Culture and Anarchy (1869), p. 95. 

“ To clearly understand.” Mr. John Ruskin, Unto this Last (1862), p. 82. 

“To gradually awaken.” Mr. John W. Hales, in Essays on a Liberal Education 
(1867), p. 306. 

To notably increase,” “ to rudely enforce.” Dr. Henry Maudsley, The Physi- 
ology and Pathology ef the Mind (1867), pp. 207, 208. 

“ To straightway deny,” “ to clearly realize.” Id., Body and Mind (1870), pp. 
57, 102. 

“* To nearly ruin.’ Mr. W. R. Greg, Literary and Social Fudgments (1868), p. 
445, foot-note. 

“* To just hand him the letter.” Mr. Charles Reade, Put Yourself in his 
Place (1§70), Vol. III, p. 32. 

“ To perfectly realize.’ Mr. Winwood Reade, The Martyrdom of Man (1872), 
p- 171. 

“ To continually spread.” Bp. Samuel Wilberforce, Speeches on Missions (1874), 
p- 116. 

“* To rationally demand.” Mr. St. George Mivart, in Essays on Religion and 
Literature, Third Series (1874), p. 220. 

* To really express.” Mr. Richard Congreve, Zssays, etc. (1874), p. 479. 

To thoroughly understand.” Bp. Ullathorne, Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation 
Unravelled (1875), p. 22. 


\ ! Substituted for “ fzdly to appreciate,” for which see the Edinburgh Review, 
LXXIII (1841), p. 
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‘* To innocently rot.” Mr. Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought, etc. 
(1876), Vol. I, p. 440. 

“ To utterly destroy.” Major R. D. Osborn, Zslam under the Arabs (1876), p. 
166, 

“ Festiilhecp,”*‘ to somuchas look,” “ to again approach.” Mr. W.H. Mallock, 
The New Paul and Virginia (1878), pp. 7, 73, 82. 

“ To punningly transiate.” Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant, Zhe Old and Middle 
English (1878), p. 73. 

“ To hastily borrow.” Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, The Church under Queen Elisabeth 

{4380}, Vol. I, p. 22. 


Other sources than those which have here been laid under con- 
tribution, even if they were restricted to creditable living authors, 
would increase, to an indefinite extent, the preceding array of 
citations and references, which, moreover, might be augmented 
by recourse to almost any chance number of almost any first-class 
English journal of the last fifteen or twenty years. The question 
ef-usage, as concerns the matter in hand, consequently calls for no 
further particulars of proof. 

, The expressions observéd on simply exemplify an extended 

/application of the [princip which has given us the verbs annead, 
gainsay, half-bind, misbelieve, outlive, overthrow, 
partake, undersell, uproot, withdraw, and so on, with the obsolete 
tobreak, torend, etc., etc. The original of to fufil—fulfyllan, in 
Anglo-Saxon,—was /o full fill, that say, to fully fill; and time 
might give us /o full-appreciate, if we had as frequent occasion to 
speak of “appreciating fully” as our forefathers had to speak of 
“ filling full,” or “accomplishing.” 

Though words and phrases are employed by very few persons 
save in passive sequacity of others, yet those who introduce them, 
and equally those who accept them deliberately, are generally 
influenced by something better than, for instance, a love of singu- 
larity or of innovation. And especially is this true of words and 
phrases which succeed in winning the practical suffrages of good 
speakers and yriters. ; We are under no necessity, therefore, of 
settin of “affectation,” as a learned editor, already 


mention has done»their choice of locifions like fo fully appre- 
ciate. By this verbal collgcatio m, at least, it may 
be, conceive that ional jacomplexity directly 
than_it is expressed by fully to appreciate, or by preciate fully; 
just as is the case with fo uphold, in comparison with ¢o hold up, 
“defend,” or with to-vevisit, in comparison with fo visit again. 
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How it has come to pass that professional authors so voluminous 
as Dr. Johnson, Lord Macaulay, and Mr. De Quincey are seen to 
furnish, so far as appears, only one example, each, of the phrase- 
ology under discussion, it would be fruitless to inquire. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that the consideration which 
prompted those scanty examples, whether it was that which has 
been suggested above, or whether it Was.a desire. of terseness, or 
of euphony,’ did not operate to multiply them in the pages of the 
vigilant stylists who have thus just wena. sk type. 


FITZEDWARD HALL. 


Now and then we come upon a sentence of which, if we 
altering its infinitive, the apparent nonsense can be removed only.b 
to such a construction as that here treated of. “I hope not much to ti 
whom I shall not happen to please.” Dr. Johnson, Raméler, No, I. 
would now write: “I -4ope to not much tire,” etc. And Dr. Johnson, in his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, has, most unclearly, “ I ¢hzxk not to stay here long,”’ and 
“the black dog I hope always to resist.” Take, again, the sentence, quoted and 
commented on by Mr. Goold Brown: “ Honour éeaches us properly to respect our- 
selves.” The ambiguity of this may be obviated by putting “‘ to properly respect,” 
or, still better, by ending the sentence with the adverb. 

Mr. Brown, referring to Burns’s “ fo nodly stem,” observes: “‘ The right to place 
an adverb sometimes between Zo and its verb should, I think, be conceded to 
the poets.” Grammar of English Grammars (ed. 1873), p. 661. 
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III.—FINAL AS BEFORE SONANTS IN SANSKRIT. 


Prefatory Note :—The substance of this article was presented 
in a paper read before the American Oriental Society at its meet- 
ing in New Haven, October 26, 1881; and aconcise report was 
published in the “ Proceedings ” of that meeting (pp. iv—vii), under 
the title: “On non-diphthongal e and o in Sanskrit.” A renewed 
investigation of the subject has served not only to support and 
clarify the views which were then expressed upon much less 
extensive data, but has also, it is believed, brought out some new 
facts which deserve notice ; and I am thus led to present the sub- 
ject anew, and in a fuller form than a report in the ‘‘ Proceedings ” 
will permit of. 


That the value of Sanskrit e¢ and a is usually correctly defined 
by the statement that they represent original diphthongs, is clear 
and universally accepted. These diphthongs reach back either to 
the period of the common life of the family, in cases like ¢-mi= 
elute; optative ; genitive 
siinos = Gothic suzaus; or they are still more evidently diphthongs 
when they are direct results within Sanskrit itself of the meeting 
of an @ with or 7. 

To the Hindu grammarian e and o are always diphthongs; he 
knows no exception. When final as changes to o before a sonant 
consonant he either assumes with unrelaxing consistency that the s 
has in some way or other been supplanted by z and that this « has 
then united with the preceding a to the diphthong 0 (Atharva-Prati- 
cakhya I 53-4; Panini VI, 1, 113-4), or, what amounts to the same 
thing, final as as a whole has changed too the diphthong (Rk-Prat. 
IV 8; VS-Prat. IV 41, 42; Taittiriya-Prat. I 9); cf. Weber, 
Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitriage III 391 fg. This is the extremest 
case ; still less do they think of regarding ane oro in other sur- 
roundings as anything else than a diphthong. 

The older European grammarians (Bopp, Lassen, etc.) accepted 
the Indian view with regard to e and o with little or no modifica- 
tion; and whatever scepticism has cropped out here and there since 
Bopp has not been strong enough to procure distinct recognition, 
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in any connected grammatical treatise, for a value other than diph- 
thongal. If it is remembered how the opinion that Sanskrit a is 
everywhere an original a-sound, and everywhere the same sound, 
has gradually been undermined within the last few years, a priori 
scruples against an attack upon the singleness of the character of 
e and o will be easily Jaid aside, even if it be possible to ‘establish 
a non-diphthongal value only in isolated cases. 

In the first place it is impossible to extend the diphthongal ex- 
planation to the e of the so-called contracted weak perfect stems, 
stems like sed- in sed-imd ; men in men-é, etc. For the following 
reason: The type of these weak perfects is older than the begin- 
ning of the separate life of the Indian languages, it goes back to 
the common Indo-European period, and any explanation of it 
made for Sanskrit alone is insufficient ; therefore, if the e in forms 
like these is explained as a diphthong, this same explanation must 
hold good for all other languages which exhibit this kind of weak 
perfect stems. This is not the case. The history of this type may 
perhaps be most justly presented by the following short sketch: 
The Indo-European perfect was non-thematic, and possessed that 
distinction between strong and weak stems which is so admirably 
preserved in Sanskrit and German. The singular active of the 
perfect was made with strong root-forms, accompanied by the 
tone on the root-syllable (vi-réc-a) ; the other numbers of the 
active, the entire middle and the participle were formed with weak 
root-forms accompanied by the tone on the suffix (77-ric-mds, ri- 
rvic-vamsam, etc). In the case of the root sad, and possibly one or 
two others, the weak stem became subject to euphonic changes 
which resulted in the form séd-. The strong form was *sé-sdéd-; the 
weak *sé-sd- + ; here the inner s became sonant before the sonant d- 
*sé-2d ; sonant z fell out, leaving behind it only its ‘voice’ (stimm- 
ton) which /exgthened the preceding ¢, leaving séd- as the result. 
This séd has survived in Sk. séd-imd (: sa-sad-a) ; Gothic sét-um 
(: sat), and Lat. séd-zmus ; in Latin the weak stem supplanted the 
strong, and we have séd-i for *sé-sod-i in the singular also. This 
explanation of séd- finds support in the perfectly parallel history 
of the present stem belonging to the same root: Sk. szd-ati, Zend 
hid-aiti, Lat. sid-it ; these words represent a reduplicated thematic 
present-formation *s?-sd-a-ti (like Vedic p/-bd-a-, 7/-ghn-a-; Greek 
pt-wy-w; etc.), where the s of the root coming before the sonant d was 
changed into z (*sz-zd-) ; this z fell out and its voice again length- 
ened the preceding 7 to 7. 
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This explanation of the type séd- emanates from Delbriick, 
Altindisches Verbum, p. 118, and it has been presented with minor 
variations by Scherer, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache,’ 232 
fg.; Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXV 60 fg.; Kluge, Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der germanischen Conjugation, 59 fg.; De Saussure, 
Mémoire, p. 12, note, and others’ ; this é definitely breaks the single- 
ness of value of Sk. e, and forms a safe basis for a renewed inves- 
tigation of Sk. e and oa in general. 

In the type séd there presents itself an Indo-European long é, 
originated before the separation of the languages; there are a 
number of cases in which the same explanation of e as long non- 
diphthongal ¢ must be urged for the period of the separate life of 
Sanskrit. Such forms are the imperatives @-dhi for *éz-dhi (*és- 
adh?) ; dé-hiand dhé-hi for *déz-dhi and *dhéz-dhi = Zend dazdi (for 
both); here again the é is simple long é the result of short ¢ plus 
the tone of a sonant sibilant which has itself fallen out ; probably 
the same explanation holds good for the forms xédiyams and néd- 
istha= Zend nazdyé and nazdista; médha; Zd. mazda ; miyédha: 
Zd. myazda ; trnedhi for *trné(2)h-ti and a few others of a less 
transparent character which are mentioned by Joh. Schmidt, KZ. 
XXV 61-62. 

The assumption of long @ is supported by the numerous cases 
in which long 7 and 7 are the results of short ¢ and # and the same 
voice, which a sonant has left as compensation on falling out. The 
case of sidati, Zd. hidait?, Lat. stdit, has been mentioned above; itis 
the only case which dates back to Indo-European times; within 
Sk. itself midhd=modés; nidd for *ni-Zdd for *ni-sdd and lidhd, 
perfect participle of /(2)h are examples; for vidi#, which Max 
Miller has connected with “/itov, I suggest affinity with Lat. 
viridis (for *vis(i)duts ?), so that the z in vidi is again the result of 
short 7 lengthened by the voice of a sonant sibilant which has 
fallen out. It is hardly necessary to point out the familiar cases in 
which a # has been lengthened in the same manner, ¢. g. in the 
participles zdhd for *uzdhd from root va(4)h; diaddbha for 
*dizddbha ; dindca for *dizndea, etc. 

The testimony which has been brought forward seems to point 
to the following thesis: Long vowels in Sk., when due to compen- 
satory lengthening, are results of the corresponding short vowel 


1 The strongly deviating view of Fréhde in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage VI 192, 
fg. is hardly calculated to overthrow this explanation, 
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plus the voice of the sonant, which has fallen out; in accordance 
with this thesis, long ¢, 7 and 7 have been generated from their re- 
spective short vowels, as we have seen, and by the light thus gained 
we can now approach to better advantage the 4d, resulting from com- 
pensatory lengthening. 

The unique word for ‘sixteen’ s/-daga (cf. so-dha ‘sixfold’) is 
especially interesting because it is so different in form from all the 
numerals with which it could be mentally associated, and numerals 
are notoriously subject to the workings of analogy; other forms 
containing the element for ‘six,’ or surrounding numerals for other 
numbers, cannot have developed the 6 inorganically after their 
analogy; the change of sag into sd- is a phonetic one. If we look 
at the usual forms in Europe (?F, sex) we should expect *sé-daga 
for *séz-daga (the cerebral ¢ at the end and its alterant effect upon 
the following d being due to the £s ==, which must have preceded 
the s); there remains then the explanation of the 4 itstead of the é. 
That this is due to the v of Zend kAshvas and Armenian ve3 , the 
F of FeF of the Heraklean tablets and the w of Cymric chwech, 
which point to an original form *sveks, seems extremely probable. 
We must start in the explanation of the Sanskrit form from a 
pronunciation of the word, which may be rendered into writing 
well enough by *sés; *sés-daga had to become sd-daga in perfect 
parallelism with dz-dadha, etc.; the 6 of sd-daga is simple long 6 
not a diphthong precisely as the é¢ of édhz, dzhi, etc. 

The explanation of a few peculiar nominatives in the RV. leads 
to the same kind of formation as is exhibited in s0-daga. They 
are ava-yas from stem ava-yaj; puro-das from a stem puro-dae, 
and the grammarians add a nominative ¢vefa-vas and a correspond- 
ing vocative ¢veta-vas from stem ¢veta-vah ; in all three cases the 
stem ends in gutturals of the front (or palatal) series: ¢, 7,4. Joh. 
Schmidt, Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, p. 11, 12, explains these forms as the result of phonetic 
union of the ending of the nominative s with the final of the stem. 
This explanation is untenable for two reasons: First, it operates 
with s of the nom. as though it were an element still alive within the 
special language; but the special language of the Indo-European 
family has no such element at its command; a form like avayas 
must be either a heritage from the common period, which no one 
will believe, or it is an analogical formation. Secondly, even if we 
were to admit the separate existence of the s of the nominative in the 
individual language, there is no reason why in these special few 
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instances there should be an exception to the Indian law for finals ; 
according to this the s would fall off and leave f': *avayat,etc. Indeed 
it will be found an impossible task to obtain phonetically nomina- 
tives like avayas, purodas and ¢vetavas from their respective palatal 
stems, and only the analogy of some form within the paradigms of 
these forms can have originated them. Ai full paradigm of avayaj 
would be: Singular, nom. avayat; acc. avaydjam ; genit. and abl. 
avayajds, or possibly with samprasarana: avejds; Loc. plur. 
avayatsu or avayatsi; from all these the nom. sg. avayds could not 
be the analogical offspring. Thus farthe 4/- cases have not been men- 
tioned; they are indeed not quotable. Thatsuch forms must however 
have existed in the language is self-evident, and the grammarians are 
unanimous in reporting: avayobhis, purodobhis, and ¢vetavobhis ; 
these forms can be organic inthe following manner: We find that root- 
stems which have long d in the strong cases often show @ in the weak 
ones ; that this short @ is probably the representative of 3, or equal 
to 6, is shown by Greek declensions like : y0ovds: zpos: ypuds; 
Gb-gpov0s; og to ; assuming then for 


1 Or indeed possibly dental ¢ with still further assimilation. Such cases are 
contained in the form praydtsu, locative plur. (TS. iv. 1. 8; VS. xxvii. 14); AV. 
has praydkgu which is evidently secondary. In the same direction points 
anaditsu, the locative pl. of anadvah (RV.); this is the only phonetically cor- 
rect form of the stem which shows a dental before a case-ending, and from this 
the ¢ has spread over the other cases. According to the proportion vidvddbhyas: 
vidudtsu, the strange anadudbhyas (AV.) was formed upon anadiéisu. Possibly 
the curious form with dental ¢ belonging to a palatal stem, nominative 
pasthavat from a stem pastha-vah ( pasthavad vdyo TS. 4. 3. 3. 2 etc.), which is 
cited by Weber, Indische Studien XIII. 107, owes its existence to a locative 
form *pasthavatsu, which is to be sure not quotable; the archaic character of 
this ¢in the TS, is made probable by the fact that the same Satnhita has pre- 
served the form dsrt (vii 4.9) instead of the common but difficult dsr7; dsrt 
stands to yakrt (or *yakrt in yakare: Old Zend-Pehlewi Glossary) precisely as 
Cypriot é(c)ap=eiap does to yap; both have stems in x for the oblique cases: 
yaknas (whence perhaps the of and asnds; cf. gdkrt: gaknds, 
The ¢ is ‘ inorganic’ as is shown by Iranian ya@hare and the derivative asra; it 
is the same ¢ which appears at the end of root-nouns ending in short vowels: 
vajra-bhyt, etc; 7 in the same function is an anomaly. Is not a dsj a perver- 
sion by popular etymology (volksetymologie)? 4/s77+-dé means ‘to pour,’ etc. 

2 In dAoy-dc, and dy: the weak form has penetrated into the nomi- 
native; the old declension was *¢A0£ : ¢Aoy-6c, etc. ; the long vowel has supplanted 
the short in oxdw: KAGW: KAwrdcg; Gp: (cf. oivow); ; 
dwpdc ; ; Owrdc; in these the old accentual difference is still 
preserved; in mapa-BA@roc; -Bparoc; dia- 
ppoyo¢c both vowel and accent of the nominative have penetrated into the ob- 
lique cases; for the historical (Dor. mae): Joh. Schmidt KZ, xxy, 
15 has rendered an older declension Gc (*c) : *xeddé¢ very probable. 
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the cases: *ava-yiz-bhis, puro-ddz-bhis and ¢gveta-vdzh-bhis, 
the sonant sibilant has, as in s0-daga fallen out and compensated 
the short 6 by lengthening it into 6. Forms like these, and as far as 
can be seen only forms like these, could give rise to nominatives 
like those of as- stems: avayas, etc., on the basis of a proportion 
like angirobhis: argiras=avayobhis: avayas; the grammarians 
offer also locative pl. avayahsu, etc., which is due no doubt to the 
same analogy. I am aware of course that under common circum- 
stances it would be more natural to suppose that the 4/- cases are 
due to the afterthought of the grammarians; but this would leave 
the nominatives a riddle. I add that the nom. sg. sadha-mias 
(RV. vii. 18.7) by the side of sadha-mad (iv. 21.1) cannot be 
explained with any kind of certainty even as an analogical forma- 
tion, and only emphasize the fact that an organic explanation, such 
as would assume *sadha-mad-s as an original form is not to be 
thought of.' 

Beset with difficulties are the formations with 6 from the roots 
vah and sah, stems: vodhu- and vodhar- (RV.); sodhu- sodhar- 
and sodha- in the classical language, where the Vedic presents only 
formations with @: sédhar- sadha- sadhva and infinitive sadhyaz 
(Maitrayani Samhita I. 6.3; Schréder, Einleitung p. xiv). I=fwe 
consider the fact that the forms with o from the root sa/ are late, and 
that sak and vaf are the only two roots in the language which show 
the final (2) preceded by short a, it will have to be admitted that the 
late sddhar, etc. are formed after the analogy of vodhar, etc. This 
leaves us with the old forms vodhar and sadhar. The first itself 
would offer no difficulty ; the formations in which the palatal sibi- 
lant has dropped are all of them such as require ¢: vodhar is 
vector ; vodhu- is vectu- ; it could then be readily assumed that Sk. 
*ysth-tar, *vézZh-lu was changed to *wizh-tar *vozh-tu just as 
*sis-daca was referred to *sués-daga above, z. e. the result of the 
labializing influence of v upon a following vowel; but an explana- 
tion that fits the root vé(2)z must also fit the root s¢(Z)f; it is 
therefore more probable that in both these cases the historical ¢ of 
the formation did not enter into the result ; that vodhar and vodhu- 


1It may be permissible to recall the fact that in the earliest language 
there are some points of contact between the declensions of as- stems and 
those of stems in final 4; so when a vocative Advismas stands related to a 
dative havismata ; a vocative vidvas to vidvddbhis, vidvdtsu, et. | Compare also 
the remark of Brugman in KZ. xxiv, 21 fg. on usdd-bhis: ugis-, and mdd-bhis : 
mas, and Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar § 168. 
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are merely *vadhar and *vadhu- with their vowel labialized.’ At 
any rate there is a gain in the recognition that the 6 of védhar and 
analogically that of séd¢har etc. is long monophthongal é; an 
explanation as *vaudhar is devoid of all foundation. 

The main purpose of this paper is the explanation of the change 
of final as into 6. The dé before sonant consonants is not a 
diphthong ; it is long d, the result of short 6 plus the voice of the 
sonant sibilant which has fallen out, but has left its traces in the 
lengthening of the preceding short vowel. Short /ndo-European 
6 zs then not entirely dead upon Indian ground any more than short 
I. E.&; both have escaped into certain long & and 6 ; the euphonic 
change in a complex avo dravati differs from that of a complex 
é-dhi only in the quality of the short vowel which has preceded the 
change; *acgv6z dravati zs the tmmediate historic precursor of 
acvo dravati, precisely as *éz-dhi ts of é-dhi.’ It needs scarcely 


1 With this sa@dhar for sédhar we may compare the cases in which Bollensen 
(Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morg. Gesellschaft XXII 574) assumes the change of 
final as before sonants into @ ; especially sahkdvat by the side of sahovat ; only 
that these are anything but archaic ; they are made after all historical antece- 
deats of a (é and @) had been totally forgotten ; this it is hoped will be shown 
below sufficiently. 

* Weber in Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitraege III 398, explains the change of 
final as to 6 through the intermediate stage of a change into av. He bases this 
view to a considerable extent upon a series of words in a single liturgical 
passage in the TS. and the Kathaka-Samhita, where a number of such cases 
actually do appear: jinxvdr, ugrdr, bhimdr, tvesdr, crutdr, bhitér and piitdr 
(with a variant partir); the last only in the KS. In addition also a doubtful 
dative plural: adbhyar KS. XI 10; see Beitraege III 390-2. According to 
this all final s’s preceded by a vowel were once changed to 7, and this 7 under- 
went still further changes in the case of @s. Not only are these few forms in 
ar rather to be explained as artificial imitations of stems ending in etymolog- 
ical ar; ahar (cf. aharpati), idhar usar etc. but there is room for the suspicion 
that on the contrary all final s’s preceded by vowels and followed by sonants 
may have originally changed to the sonant sibilant z which fell out, and, when 
followed by a consonant compensated the preceding vowel. As a remnant of 
this method we may perhaps regard the treatment of final s when followed by 
rin cases like agni rohati etc. So also the Prakrit nominatives of 7- and #- 
stems : aggi, bandha etc., which were once used probably only before sonant 
consonants, but afterwards became general like 64 for final as (vaccho=vrksas). 
The Pali nominatives (aggi, 64ikkhuw) on the other hand are the forms before 
vowels extended in their use in the same way. In that case it becomes neces- 
sary to assume for Sanskrit, that the change of final etymological r before 
sonants to s before surds furnished the basis upon which all final s became r+ 
before sonants ; 7. ¢. as fitur appears in the form fitus before surds, so con- 
versely cakgus appears as cakgur before sonants; while of the old forms before 
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to be pointed out that the same appearance of ¢ and dis now almost 
universally regarded as the cause of the changing initials in form- 
couplets, whose initial belongs to the back-guttural series: hdnti : 
ghands ; héras to gharmds ; ca: katards, etc. 

Of the difficulties with which this opinion is fraught no one is 
better aware than I am; I regard them however as by no means 
insurmountable. Above all, final ds is not everywhere equal to I. E. 
6s; very often it is equal to I. E. és, and in such cases é would 
be expected as the product of the short vowel and the voice of the 
sibilant; e. g. *agnayé dahanti for *agnayéz dahanti, instead of 
agnayé dahanti, etc. That this state of things did once actually 
exist in India appears to be rendered strongly probable by 
certain dialectic phenomena ; instead of pointing out right here 
the cases in dialects in which final as turns into é, I cite a passage 
out of Weber’s article in Kuhn und Schleicher's Beitraege III 385 
fg. entitled: ‘ Final as before Sonants in Sanskrit.’ He is combat- 
ing the native theory (accepted also by Lassen and Bopp) accord- 
ing to which the change of as into 6 is explained as due to a change 
of the s into 7 and then of 7 into wz, which combines with the 
preceding @ into the diphthong 4. He says: ‘In various Prakrit 
dialects, namely, partly in the inscriptions of Piadasi in the dialect 
of Dhauli and Babhra, and especially in the Magadhi- dialect, there 
appears not d but é in the place of final ds, and in this é an w can 
by no possibility be found inherent, nor can this be regarded as the 
result of weakening from 6, on the contrary its direct derivation 
from ds as a common basis (for both é and é) must be kept in view 
as the starting-point.’ This passage written in 1863 sounds almost 
prophetic. In those days of the undisturbed rule of Indo-European 
@ in Sanskrit an explanation of this variation, which is based upon 
the fact that final ¢s corresponds partly to European ds and partly 
to European és, could not suggest itself. 

The reason why the historical difference between agvd drdvati 
and *agnayé dahanti, which latter we are led to reconstruct, was 
sonants: *cakgu (before vowels) and caksdé (before consonants), only the latter 
has survived before 7 of the following word. Possibly the isolated nominative 
sg. bhumi in RV. IX 61,10: ucc&d te jatam andhaso divi sad bhitmy (pada; 
bhtimih) & dade: ‘was oben deinem saft entsprang im himmel, hat die erd’ 
erlangt’ (Grassman); cf. Benfey, Vollstiindige Grammatik p. 294, note 8, may 
contain the more primitive sandhi in question; cf. however Paraskara Grhyasitra 


I 16,17: veda te bhiimi hrdayam ‘the earth knows thy heart.’ The assump- 
tion of a neuter stem d/dmi offers a simpler explanation than that of the 


padakara. 
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given up, is clear. Assoon as the difference between *agvds and 
*agnayés before surds was wiped out, there was lost with it all 
raison @étre for a distinction between agvé and *agnayé before 
sonants; as soon as short @ had absorbed within itself both short ¢ 
and short 6 the distinction between agvd and *agnayé must disap- 
pear and one or the other, probably the fittest of the two, will sur- 
vive. The number of parallel processes which could be brought 
up from various quarters of I. E. grammar to show how again and 
again an original historical difference perished, as soon as the cause 
which had given it life had passed away, is weil nigh infinite. One 
need but remember the almost complete wiping away of the dis- 
tinction between weak and strong forms in the Greek perfect, which 
was lost no doubt in the main because the corresponding accentual 
difference had syccumbed to the leveling recessive or enclitic 
accentuation. And in India, unless we are disposed to give up the 
attempt to account for the change between palatals and gutturals 
of the back-guttural series, the same absorption of ¢ and ¢ into a, 
with which we are dealing here, has blurred the regular methods 
of interchange between ¢ and &, g and 7, gh and h, so that scanty 
remnants afford but the merest hint at the cause which once 
’ governed the interchange of these consonants. 

I have said that of the two types agvd and *agnayé the fittest 
would probably survive; for the language of the Veda and its 
lineal descendant the Sanskrit agvé may indeed be called so: for it 
is numerically far ahead of its rival. Without laying too much 
stress on numerical relations in such cases—for often a poorly 
represented formation gradually insinuates itself into the favor of a 
language at the expense of a prevailing one—it may be well to 
point out the fact that the cases in which final as represents ds are 
much more numerous than those in which it represents és; for the 
nominal formations I employ the excellent table of Lanman in the 
appendix to his book on ‘ Noun-inflexion in the Veda.’ 

The nominatives sg. masc of a- stems alone occur 10,071 times, 
making about one-ninth of all nominal formations in the RV.; there 
are IgIt genitives and ablatives of consonantal stems masc. fem. 
and neuter ; moreover 1421 nominatives and accusatives of neuter 
as- stems; these 13,500 cases are certain representatives of Js; 
against this number the forms with as = és appear 3538 times in the 
nominatives and vocatives plural masc. of consonantal stems and 
of z-, w-, and r- stems ; further the nominatives and vocatives plural 
fem. of the same stems amount to 1037; the vocatives singular of 
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as- stems according to the equation Satya-cravas =’ Ered-zhe(F)es' 
(Benfey, Uber die Entstehung des indogermanischen Vocativs, p. 
53) add 1go0 times, making in all 4765 forms, or a little over 
one-third the number of cases in which as=ds. From the inflected 
forms of the verb only second persons singular with the secondary 
ending s bear on the question. In thematic forms like ¢éharas= 
égepes, druhas, dvartayas, etc., and subjunctives of non-thematic 
stems like dsas, tatdénas, vddhisas, jalgulas, etc. the final as is also 
=-s; inall they are 478 forms (gained by count from Avery’s 
lists in the Journal of the American Oriental Society X. 232 fg.). 
By adding these to the nominal forms in és we obtain about 5250 
és- forms against 13,500 ds- forms; exactly 7 ¢s- forms to 18 ds- 
forms. This relation will not be affected materially one way or 
another by forms outside the inflections, or by some error which 
may have crept in. That this numerical superiority of the ds- forms 
gives a fair picture of the corresponding superiority of the forms in 
6 before sonant consonants, and that this may have been the 
deciding factor in the question as to which should survive, is very 
evident. When this disappearance of é for as began it is hard to 
say. On the one hand there are facts that would seem to prove 
that the process began in Aryan times, when the Iranian and Indian 
languages lived together ; it is a fazt accompli in the Samhitas of 
the Veda, and we find there traces of a substitution of 6 for as even 
before surds, as in Pali and Prakrit (Weber in Kuhn und 
Schleicher’s Beitraege III. p. 401, note); in most of the Prakrit 
and Pali dialects 6 is simply substituted for as without reference to 
the character of the following sound ; the Iranian has on the one 
hand carried the process of spreading the d- forms farther than the 
Prakrit and Pali, namely into noun-composition; for in the Gathic 
compounds, whose first part ends in 4, these first nouns are all a- 
stems, and there is no reason to doubt that the very frequent 6 of 
their nominatives became so firmly associated with these stems, as 
to creep even into compounds (Bartholomae, Die Gathas, p. 81); 
on the other hand the as has survived before enclitics: genitive 
mananhd, but mananhag-ca, etc. But there are facts also which 
appear to prove that the d accomplished the task of crowding out the 
é separately in the various dialects of the Indo-Iranian languages ; 
such are the victor of ¢ over é in Magadha, and the distinct traces 
of é by the side of 4 in Iran, which will be pointed out below. 
Final ¢ for as in India is well authenticated. If we had only the 
rule of the Prakrit grammarians for the Magadhi-dialect, that would 


1 The question whether sazya- is or is not identical with éreo- (cf. the Cypriot 
’EreFdvdpw) does not concern us here. 
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suffice in spite of the evidently secondary and conventional form 
in which it appears there. Hemacandra (IV. 287) teaches that in 
the singular masculine e takes the place of a ; esa purugsah becomes 
ege pulice, etc. Vararuci, Prakrta- prakaga XI. 10 says that final 
as of nouns is changed to e or 7, even a@ is permitted optionally. 
Practically the substitution of e for o in the Magadhi-dialect goes 
farther than what is warranted even by the broader statement of 
Vararuci. Hemacandra seems to restrict himself in his sitra to 
pointing out the most striking case of the change of into e, namely 
the nominative ; for under the examples illustrating his sitra he 
gives strangely enough the sentence saremi bhamite, which is 
translated by karomi bhavantah,' where both forms are not covered 
by his rule, and karem7 for karomi not even by Vararuci’s ; prac- 
tically, as far as I have been able to find out, probably all kinds of 
formative 0 can be replaced by ¢; at any rate an extension of e for 
o beyond the precincts of o—as may be observed. We shall 
scarcely be disposed to believe that this e is the result ofa phonetic 
metamorphosis from a; still less that the grammarians have by an 
arbitrary dictate engrafted this rule upon the dialect. The case in 
which any broader phenomenon of Hindu language is a figment of 
their grammarians, not based upon some understructure of fact, 
even if a frail one, has still to be brought forward; on the other 
hand many phenomena of their languages bear witness to the fact, 
that data of limited extent, especially in the phonetic life of an 
Indian language, have often been arbitrarily enlarged, and have 
had a scope given them which originally did not belong to them. 
For this reason alone the e of the Magadhi-dialect cannot be done 
away with, even if it does occur in all sorts of places ; of course the 
inscriptional testimony is welcome. In the Acoka- inscriptions e.g. 
of Dhauli, which lies in the old district of Magadha (South 
Bihar) final as does really appear as e in genuine language. In 
the third edict of Piadasi he is styled ‘ devanam ze piadasi,’ where 
the same edict in Girnar in Guzerat shows final 0: ‘devanam pio 
(cf. Journal Asiatique, seventh series, Vol. XV. p. 492); or in the 
fourth edict we have in Dhauli the sentence: ‘puta ca piadasine 


‘So at least according to Weber in Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitraege II 362. 
Pischel, Hemacandra, Vol. I, p. 144 (text) reads haremi bhamte = karomi 
bhadante; in the translation, Vol. II, p. 168, he reads kalemi bhamte = karomi 
bhadanta, and describes dhadanta as a vocative singular. In any case both 
hkalemi (karemi) and bhamte, whether = dhavantah or bhadanta, both exhibit a 
special fondness for ¢, which seems to be an extension from the regular e = as. 
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lajine pavadhayisamti’ dhammacalanam’; in the same edict in 
Girnar : ‘ putra ca potra ca prapotra ca devanadm priyasa priadasino 
rano vadhayisamti idam dhammacalanam’ (ibid. Vol. XVI. p. 219); 
final e for as is here a living fact,’ and its explanation together with 
that of the usual o out of original ¢s and ds is certainly not made 
improbable by anything else that has been brought to bear on the 
question from another direction. 

The form in which noun-stems in as in Sanskrit appear before the 
bh-case-endings has deviated from the original. For here as in the 
case of final as we must be guided by the vocalism of Europe; 
this is unequivocal ; Greek s- stems exhibit the os only in the nom. 
acc. voc. neuter ; everywhere else the stem ends in ¢¢: pevec- etc. ; 
in this way also the archaic df- cases are declined; we find in 
Homer: {p¢fea-gu, xpatea-gt, dpea-ge(v) ; this 
latter still more archaically ¢yeo-ge" dppact in a gloss of Hesychius. 
According to this the df- cases in Sanskrit ought to be preceded 
by long é.- *mané- bhis for *manéz- bhis, etc., instead of mand- bhis. 
Of such forms there is no trace even in the Veda ; indeed the value 
of a few isolated forms of this kind would be small, as they would 
most naturally be explained as due to the corresponding cases of 
the a- declension (like devebhis RV.); so the Pali as- stems do 
actually make manedjhi, etc., but there is room here forthe suspicion 
that this is an instrumental from an a- stem mana- (cf. acc. 
manam), although it may indeed be urged with equal plausibility that 
just such cases like manebhi=*manéz-bhis, coinciding formally 
with the 4/-cases of a-declensions gave rise to forms like manam, 
etc. But in the Veda the as of s- stems undergoes the same treat- 
ment as the final as before sonant consonants of a following word. 
Here however the Zend has preserved the historical form most 
strikingly: vaocé-bis, raocé-byé from raocanh; avébis from avanh ; 
agé-bis from aganh,; magé-bis from maganh, etc. with perfect 
regularity both in the Gatha-dialect (whose testimony alone would 
be doubtful on account of its well-known partiality to this long ¢) 


1 Possibly those vexing accusatives plural in Pali: yavadne: stem yuvan and 
in the a- declension: dhamme : stem dhamma may be the last traces of a change 
of as into e. It would, to be sure, be necessary to assume that the e strayed 
from the nominative and accusative plur. of consonantal stems into the a- 
stems; and that thee of the consonantal stems themselves afterwards succumbed 
almost entirely to the inroads of 0. Thee in a few other isolated cases like © 
sue, Suve=cvas, pure=puras, etc. (E. Kuhn, Beitrage zur Pali- Grammatik, p. 
58) are also best accounted for in this manner, cf. also E. Kuhn in KZ. XXIV. 
100, where the aorist-forms afacise, etc., are explained as equal to afacisas, etc. 
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and in the later Avestan. The position of this ¢ in the language 
points with perfect clearness to a genesis from a short vowel ¢ 
(Justi’s and Habschmann’s e), and through this e to a connection 
with simple Sanskrit a. The nexus with the short ¢ is clear from the 
frequent Gathic lengthening of it to ¢: apéma for apema ; ¢pénista, 
cf. -penta; kehrpim: kehrpem, etc., further its alphabetic sign shows it 
to benothing but a lengthening from ¢ by the usual additional stroke ; 
both e and ¢ stand therefore in the directest relation to Sk. @ ; long 
é moreover is often directly the representative of Sk. @ as the result 
of secondary lengthening; here the intermediate stage with ¢ is 
perhaps lost: ¢éighatti=camsati; Gathic émavait—later Avestan 
amavant=Sk. amavant; cf. Hiibschmann, KZ. XXIV. 328 and 
333. On the other hand the long ¢ of these forms just as clearly 
shows affinity in character with that long 4, which stands for final 
as, and is actually seen to interchange with it in the Gathds, and like 
it to vary with as, for when we have forms mané for mano ; vacé 
for vacd, ye, ké, (the latter kas when a particle z@ follows) we are 
bound to recognize here that stage in which final ds and ¢s are still 
both in existence, although the law according to which these 
ought to supplement one another has been necessarily wiped out 
along with the difference between ¢ and 6; the é of vaocébis is the 
same as the final ¢ in the Gatha-dialect, and has escaped that 
leveling process which has in the later Avestan substituted final 4 
for é everywhere at the end of a word by virtue of its more pro- 
tected position, unlike its Indian counterpart vocodhis. It is 
interesting and fortunate that there is no possibility of explaining 
raocébis, etc., as analogical formations, because Zend has, unlike its 
sisters in India, separate forms for monophthongal ¢ and @ clearly 
differentiated from the z- and w- diphthongs. While an Indian 
*yocebhis would be subject to the suspicion that it had in some way 
become contaminated by the a- declension, such an eventuality is 
here warded off by daévaéibyo, arethaéibyo, etc. The Zend ,has 
therefore in some respects presented the most effective resistance to 
the process of decay which has set in upon final as in the entire 
Aryan family. 

There remains an exception in Sanskrit, contained in the latter 
rule: final as before é@ changes to o and the initial a following is 
dropped ; the difficulty lies here in the fact that a syllable short by 
nature and position is lengthened for no apparent reason. It is 
believed that upon sifting this peculiar rule carefully, the last but 
distinct trace of final és will be found on Vedic ground. In the 
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later language not only final o from as produces the elision of 
initial a, but any other o also, and what is more, final e produces 
the same effect. To find that the euphonic rule for final o 
resulting from as has attracted to itself the rest of the o need not 
occasion surprise; for final o not the result of as are indeed rare 
throughout the language ; there are scarcely any worth mentioning 
except those of the vocative of u- stems; cf. Whitney, § 134. In 
the RV. there occur a little over 500 such in all positions, and it 
is not worth while to count the cases in which they actually occur 
before a. Remembering that there are, according to the count 
above of inflectional forms alone, 18,750 forms in final as, not 
including common pronouns like mas, vas, adverbs in as, etc., it 
will be safe to say that the cases of direct diphthongal oa are to 
those of o=as as 1:40; it is clear then that whatever law might 
gain ground for the majority would in all probability, either in the 
actual life of the language or in the grammatical handling of it, 
become rule for the small minority. Quite different is it with 
regard to final e. There is no final e alive in the later language 
which is other than a diphthong, or which is the result of a 
euphonic process, or which appears to stand in any nexus with 
final as. It is then a matter of just surprise to find it in the same 
category with 0; yet as far as the later language goes it might be 
urged with a sufficient show of reason that the same convention- 
alism which has e. g. established the rule for the doubling of all 
final 2 under certain circumstances (Whitney, § 210) without refer- 
ence to their antecedents, might also impose upon the diphthong 
e all the sandhi- qualities of what is to the Hindu grammarian 
always the diphthong o. 

Turning to the Vedic language we find the complexion of the 
two rules we are dealing with changed materially. Final as is still 
written 0 before a, and we find this 0 again in juxtaposition with 
final ¢; for in the Veda also the initial @ of a following word is 
elided after 0 and e. Only with this difference, that here the 
elision is the exception instead of therule. For the RV. Bollensen, 
Zeitschr. d. deutschen morg. Gesellschaft XX XV 467, offers as the 
result of an exact count the statement that of 480 cases in which 
the elision is written only 21 are warranted by the metre; on the 
other hand there occur also a few cases in which elision, though 
not written, actually does take place (ibid. 466) ; in the Sama-Veda 
the 92 instances in which the elision is written are all to be restored ; 
Whitney in a note to AV. Praticakhya III, 54 states that the AV. 
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omits the a in writing in about one-third of the cases in which it is 
preceded by ¢ or 0; in actual pronunciation it is omitted only about 
one-fifth the number of its occurrences. Schroeder, Maztrayani- 
Samhita, Introduction, p. xxix, finds that a after e and oa is partly 
elided and partly left to remain. It will be seen that the Vedic 
phenomena present a very different situation; one which makes 
it impossible to explain the elision after e as a mere analogical 
process, an imitation for symmetry’s sake of the properties of a 
parallel sound, the 9; because we are dealing here with an ill-regu- 
lated tendency, itself too vague and undefined in order to furnish 
the firm foundation of facts likely to exercise the necessary attrac- 
tion. It will be necessary then to recognize the fact that the 
elision after e just as that after 0 stands on its own basis, and to 
explain how two sounds of a character in general so widely different 
show the same tendency in the earlier language ; the fact that this 
tendency has expanded itself into a law for the later language need 
concern us no longer. I remark here that there is nothing in 
the character of the sound following the @ which either brings 
about or prevents the elision; Panini indeed (VI 115-6) formu- 
lates the results of observation of the cases in which the elision 
actually occurs into rules ; but these show that there is no organic 
nexus between the process of elision and the sound which follows 
the a; his rules, moreover, do not bring in all the kinds of sounds 
before which a is elided; cf. Benfey, Introduction to the Sama- 
Veda, p. xxxi. 

The organic parallelism between e and oa in early times is proved 
by a still more striking fact. Adalbert Kuhn has shown in his 
acute investigations on Vedic language as reflected by metrical con- 
ditions, that in the RV. final e and o before vowels are themselves 
short vowels ;' he draws this conclusion from those parts of the 
paidas of the most common metres whose laws of quantity are the 
most transparent and subject to almost no exception, namely the 
last four syllables of jagati and the last three of ¢ristubh ; for 
these he rightly claims an almost perfect law of quantity, varied 
only by the varying quantity of the last syllable, the syllaba anceps ; 
for jagati: dijambus or second paeon (v—vv); for tristubh: 
bacchius or amphibrach (v —). 

I have myself, in order to gain data for more precise statements, 
scanned all those hymns of Mandala II, III, IV and V, which are 
composed in tristubh, jagati, or both ; omitting the hymns in which 


1 See especially Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitriige III, 118 fg. 
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these metres appear mixed or interchanging with 8-syllable metres. 
They are hymns II, 1-4, 9, 10, 12-19, 21, 23-31, 33-40, 42; III, 
I-7, 14, 15, 17-20, 26, 30-36, 38, 39, 43, 46-50, 54-61; IV, 2-6, 
I!—14, 16-29, 33-36, 38, 39-45, 50, 51, 54, 58; V,1, 3, 4, 8, II, 12, 
15, 29-34, 36, 37, 42-44, 54, 55, 57-60, 62, 63, 69, 76, 77, 80, 81, 
85; containing in all 5808 pidas; of which 154 refuse to obey the 
law for final cadence (v—vv for jagati; v-v for tristubh) as 
as long as e and a are regarded as long before a; as soon however 
as it isadmitted with Kuhn that the e and a are short before a there 
fall aside 131 of these 154 exceptions, 102 of o' and 29 of e’, the 
a in all these cases remaining unelided. It is to be noted that none 
of these e and o are pragrhya, and when in a single case ane 
which is pragrhya occurs in the final cadence it ts long:* Ul, 2. 
4d: pathé nd paytim janasi ubhé duu (jagati); indeed there 


ITI: 1. 14a; 3. 3abc; 4. ga; 9. 1d, 66; 10. §¢; 14. 11d; 16. 5¢; 18. 3d; 23. 
46, 14d, 15a, 18d; 27. 1d, 5a; 33. 5¢; 34. 12d; 36. 3c; 38. 54, 106; 39. 5d, 84; 
42.26, III: 1. 12d; 4. 26, 11a; 5. ga; 7. 2a; 14. Icd, §d; 30. 19¢, 20d; 31. 7d, 
116; 35. 56; 36. 62; 46. 20; 48. 3c; 56. 66: 57. Id: 58. IV: 2. 2a, 
18a; 3. 6a; 4. 3¢, 10a; 5. 2d, 12c, 15d; 6. 46, 10c; IT. 6¢; 13. 2a, 36; 16. 34, 
1Q¢; 20. 9¢; 21. 4d; 23. Ic, 26, ga; 24. 3¢; 26. 5d; 27. 5a; 33. 4¢; 34. 1a; 39. 
5d; 50. 1a; 58. 36,86. V: 4.26; 8. 4c; 15. 1d; 29. 30. IIc, 136; 31. 4c; 
33. 2a, 8c; 34. 10; 42. 5a, 15a; 43.140; 44. 5d; 45. 2c, 7a, 9¢; 46, 4ac. 5d; 47. 
42; 49. 3¢; 54. 8d; 55. 10d; 58. 3a; 76. 14. 

211: 15.46; 27. 2a. Ill: 6. 8d; 17. 96; 30. ad; 92.130; 54.70. IV: 3. 
4a, 11d, 15a; 4. 12a; 5. 8a; 6. 4a; II. Id, 4d, 6a; 33.100; 34. 5¢, 94, 116; 35. 
6a. V: 1. 4d, 5a; 4. 6d; 30. 12a; 31. 3¢3 43. 5a; 59. Id; 80. 2d. 

8 Such cases are of rare occurrence inthe RV. I find only six in tristubh 
and jagati hymns: I, 72. 6a: Trih sapta yad guhiani tuvé (tvé) it; I, 151. 4d. 
gaam na dhuri yuiijathe apah; VIII, 72. 3c: avivasan rdédasi dhisnie imé; 
IX, 70. 34: adabhiaso janusi ubhé anu; X, 44. 4¢: djah krsva sam grbhaya tuvé 
(tvé) api; X, 64. 144: devi devafi janmana yajiiiyé itah. I find no cases of 0; 
more numerous are cases of pragrhya 7 and @ in the tenth syllable of these 
metres: ¢.g. II, 1. 2. 5¢; 27. 15d. III, 2. 2a; 34. 1d. V, 31, 6c; IX, ror. 
7a, etc. It would appear then that the speciai quality of most of the pargrhya- 
vowels consists in fwdler or firmer length than that of the remaining long vowels, 
their quality of not combining with following vowels is accordingly merely an 
accessory of this special length; this appears also from their treatment in the 
Pratigakhyas, all of which (except ‘iaittiriya-Prat.) after enumerating the 
pragrhya-vowels, add a special rule which declares the fact they are not com- 
binable; cf. Whitney AV. Prat. I, 73, note III, 33 note; the terms pragrhya, 
pragrhita and pragraha (TS.) seem also in no way to describe the real character 
of these vowels, but merely to indicate that the words containing them are 
especially emphasized or pointed out by the 7# of the padakara. Weber, In- 
dische Studien XIII, p. 5, translates the term by the phrase: ‘ (was man) her- 
vorzuheben wiinscht.’ 
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occur in these final cadences only two other cases of e and o 
long before a; but in both of these the a is neither written nor 
read metrically: V. 29, 10°; kutsayanydd varivo yatave ’kah 
(p. akar); and V. 31, 3°: vi jyétisi samvavrtvat timo’ vah (p. 
avar) both in tristubh hymns ;' so that there is left not one single 
exception to the law that final e and o are short before a when this 
a is not elided. If this result is accepted there remain but 23 
exceptions in 5808 padas to the law for final cadence,’ and it may 
be worth while to observe that of these only 4 show long syllables 
for short in the gth syllables of jagati and tristubh,* the 11th 
syllable of jagati is inviolably short ; the remaining exceptions 
consist in short vowels instead of long ones in the roth syliable; 
there is then no reason whatever to doubt that e and o before a, 
when they are not pragrhya and when the a is not elided, are 
short. 

The parallelism in the treatment of e¢ and a, the result of final as, 
extends still further; not only are both—though written as diph- 
thongs—short before a, but both e and as appear alike as a before 
all vowels other than a, with just as uniformly short metrical value 
in the case of e as in the case of a(s). Of course the explanation 
of the change of e¢ into a as given by the Hindu grammarians, 
excepting the RV-Prat., means nothing; the assumption of a 
change of final ¢ into *ay and the subsequent dropping of the y is 
a purely theoretical artificiality ; the manuscripts show nowhere any 
such intermediate stage as *ay. No doubt the same cause which 
has substituted for final as a written 0, pronounced short before i, 
and a short a before all other vowels, has brought about the short 
value of written e before 34, and its appearance as short i before 


' Other cases of this kind in syllables not belonging to the final cadences 
are: VI, 9. 26, 22. 4c; 36. 2c, 50. gd, 10c; the e and o before the elided 
syllable are always in the even (long) syllables of the verse. 

*They are Il: 1. 7d, 9¢; 2. gd; 4. 16, 2d, 3a, 9¢; 19. 3@; 28. 6ab; 29, 
33, 144; 35, 116. III: 2. 46. 49. 12. IV: 4. 1¢; 16, 16; 
21. 1a. WV: 33. 5a, 37. 26; 57. 6a; most of these have been treated by 
Kuhn in his articles in Vols. III and IV of Kuhn und Schleicher’s 
Beitraege. 

SII, 4. 9¢; suviraso abhimatisthah smd¢ (p. abhimati-sahah !) ; II, 28. 64 - 
énah krnvantam asura éfrindnti (Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitr. III 122) ; III, 
49. la; Gamsa mahdm ind(a)ram yasmin viégva (ibid. 124, end); IV, 4. I¢: 
trsvim anu prasitim drandnd (az. Aey. from = perhaps for 
*drunan6). 
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all other vowels.' The cases of a for e with undoubted short value, 
in those hymns of the IV. and V. mandalas, which I have scanned, 
43, 10°, 14"; 49, 3°. Interesting is IV: 34, 9°", containing both 
treatments of final e before vowels in the gth syllable of the two 
tristubh padas; both are short, preceded and followed by long 
syllables: yé acgvina yé pitara yd ati | dhenim tatakshuir rbhavo 
ye acva; cf. VI. 3, 4" and IV. 6, 4”. 

Further, even in the evidently secondary treatment of final as and 
e inthe Maitrayani the same persistent parallelism appears: Before 
all vowels other than ¢@, when these vowels are accented, final as 
and e when themselves unaccented change both to @,; otherwise 
this Samhita follows the usual methods; see Schroeder, Zeitschr. 
d. deutschen morg. Gesellschaft xxxiii, 184, and Introduction to 
the Maitrayani-Samhita p. xxviii, fg. 

It will not be amiss to emphasize again the fact that in treating 
final 9 and e we are handling two different sounds, which seem to 
share arbitrarily the same properties so long as ¢ is nothing but 
a diphthong ; for the proof that final o is read short before vowels in 
the RV., if we resolve it, means nothing more than that final as 
changes into a short vowel before a, for it must be remembered 
that with the exception of the few vocatives, etc., in dipthongal a, 
which do not enter as a perceptible factor, this 9 can only occur 
before d, because as before other vowels changes to a. The proof 
so far is as nearly a linguistic necessity as possible. The lengthen- 
ing or diphthongizing of the vowel of as before another vowel 
after s had fallen out would be a linguistic anomaly ; all reason for 
compensation is here wanting, because as before a vowel is short 
by nature and position. We are in fact compelled to utilize this 
discovery of Kuhn in order to remove this thoroughly anomalous 
lengthening. But again whatis to be done with the diphthong e, 
which is nothing but a diphthong in the historical period? The evi- 
dently organic parallelism of its treatment with that of final as 


'The treatment of diphthongal o differs slightly from that of final es in 
the RV-Samhita. Instead of appearing as @ before all vowels other than 
d, it appears in this form only before labial vowels ; elsewhere it becomes 
av; and the RV-Praticakhya sees in this v an additional extraneous element, 
which it designates by the name éhugna (II, 11); the other texts do not 
know this additional v (see AV-Prat. III, 40, note) and it is perhaps nothing 
but the particle #. Cf.also Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen IV, 
p- 258, note. 
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precludes the possibility of resorting to the doubtful principles of* 
‘metri gratia’ or perhaps ‘ vocalis ante vocalem corripitur.’ 

I believe that I have prepared the way for the following solution ; 

(1) Final ds and és (written ds) simply dropped the s before 
vowels, whether @ or any other vowel followed, of course without 
lengthening the remaining short vowel. As the Indian alphabet 
possessed no signs for either ¢ or d, they had to put signs actually 
existing in their places; before all vowels except @ short @ was 
chosen, the sign being indeed insufficient to render the color of the 
vowels, but doing perfect justice to the quantity; before short a the 
disinclination for allowing two identical short vowels to follow upon 
one another was probably the motive which led to another possible 
expedient, namely that by which the vocalic color was preserved 
but the quantity sacrificed in writing by employing the signs e and 
o' ; this I regard as the starting-point from which the remarkable 
juxtaposition of e and o (as) in euphonic rules must be explained. 

(2) These 6 and ¢, coinciding graphically with the long and 
diphthongal o and e, ended by attracting them to their own con- 
dition, so that all o and e, without reference to their origin, were 
pronounced short before @ ; but also the other vowels, which to be 
sure would occur almost only after ¢, were drawn into this rule, so 
that the shortening of e and otook place before all vowels, 7. ¢., all 
final e (except the pragrhya) were subjected to a treatment pre- 
cisely identical with that of final és; and all final o to a treatment 
identical with that of final ds ; this is the state which we found in 
the final cadences of the padas investigated without one single real 
exception. It may be added as a valuable verification of what has 
been claimed here, namely, that an explanation on the principle 
‘vocalis ante vocalem corripitur’ would be totally insufficient, that 
in a few instances the short values occur before consonants also; 
Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitraege III, 119 and 454. 

(3) Before the period from which our Vedic material dates the 
final 6 (written d /) for 6s had also absorbed the final ¢ (written ¢ /) 
for és, precisely asin the case of final long 4 and é, which were the 
result of compensatory lengthening before sonant consonants ; so 
that only those e were left which could preserve their independ- 
ence from the fact that they occurred also in other connections 


1 Jacobi KZ. XX VI. 320 claims that final ¢ and o in the oldest forms of 
Jaina-prakrit are either long or short. Whether any historical meaning is 
to be attached to this fact it will be possible to see only after his promised 
edition of the Acaranga Sitra has appeared. 
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‘than merely before initial vowels, namely the diphthongal e, which 
had been drawn secondarily into the treatment as short vowels ; so 
that we would have the last vestige of final és on Vedic and Sans- 
krit ground in the short value of e in the Veda, and also in the 
sporadic elision of the initial a following. 

(4) I have thus far called the vanishing of initial a by the term 
which for the later language is well and expressive enough, namely 
elision. That it is however in reality not elision is clearly enough 
to be recognized from the fact that the accentuation which results 
after the a has disappeared is one which takes account of the a, 
the tone of the e and a that is left shows that the a has united with 
the e and 0. Two peculiarities are then connected with this phe- 
nomenon, which seem a strong support to the solution as proposed 
thus far: (1) That e and 0, when combining with following 
vowels do not resolve themselves into semiconsonantal groups 
(ay, av), as might be expected if they were diphthongs, and as 
actually is the case in internal combination (nay-ati, bhav-ati). 
(2) That the combination occurs so sparingly in the RV. The 
first difficulty falls aside because e and @ are, as has been sufficiently 
shown, not diphthongal, but short ¢ and 6; the law according to 
which these combine with following a then lies before us ; short & 
and 6 combine with following a to long & and 6, subject to the same 
accentual laws for the result as other combinations of two short 
vowels ; cf. Whitney, Sk. Grammar, § 135 and 128. This appears 
with uncontrovertible certainty in the two cases RV. V. 29, 10” 
and V. 31, 3°, cited above (p. 17) where following « is elided ; 
these being in addition to the solitary Aragrhya-case II. 2, 4°, the 
only ones in the final cadences of 5808 padas in which final e or o are 
long before vowels. Second, the sporadic occurrence of the union 
of these short ¢ and 6 in the Vedas is simply due to the fact that 
in both cases a euphonic process has preceded, and the hiatus which 
ts the result of sandhi ts, as is well known, regularly allowed to 
remain, the second contraction being .of rarer occurrence; cf. 
Whitney, Skr. Grammar, § 176, b; Weber, Kuhn und Schleicher’s 
Beitraege III, 402; Kuhn, ibid. IV, 199 and 211; Roth KZ. 
XXVI, 50. To be sure with a vast difference in the chronology 
of the hiatus; hat between ¢ and @ is made before our very eyes ; 
that between ¢ and @ appears as the last faint reflex of final és, 
kept alive only by the fortunate fact that this és, which became ¢ 
before vowels, but was written ¢ before @ attracted to itself by 
analogy the diphthongal e-sounds which were not liable to succumb 
to the inroads of the stronger sister-sound 4. 
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A short review of the euphonic rules will not be amiss : 

(1) Explanation of any kind becomes possible only if we operate 
with final és and ds. 

(2) These were once represented respectively as final long ¢ and 
6 only before sonant consonants ; a lengthening for compensation 
before a vowel would be a linguistic anomaly. 

(3) Long é succumbed to its stronger sister-sound 4 as soon as 
the cause of their original differentiation had been removed by the 
merging of both és and ds into ds, the opposite process appears 
dialectically in India in the Magadhese district; ¢ is retained un- 
disturbed in the d/-cases of es-stems in Zend; in the Gathas final 
é is also beheld still struggling for the supremacy with final é ; 
in the later Avestan it has also given way to 0d. . 

(4) Before all vowels final ¢s and ds originally merely gave up 
the s, becoming ¢ and 6, on account of the insufficiency of the 
Indian alphabets ¢ and 6 had to be rendered by other characters ; 
in general they gave up their qualitative difference and became 4 ; 
before a itself the signs for the long vowels and diphthongs were 
resorted to, making possible the retention of the gua/ity or color 
of the vowels in writing ; the short gwantity moreover was retained 
perfectly by tradition in the metre. 

(5) These ¢and 6 being written with the same characters as long 
and diphthongal e and o succeeded in attracting all of these ex- 
cepting the pragrhya to their own treatment before ¢ ; further, the 
treatment of és and ds as @ before all other vowels was also extended 
to all other e and o again excepting the pragrhya. 

(6) The so-called elision of @ after ¢ and 6 in the RV., etc., is in 
reality a combination of each of these sounds with d, the result 
being long ¢ and 4 with regular accentuation for the combination 
of two short vowels; the sporadic character of the combination is 
due to the fact that their hiatus is not primary but secondary, in 
which cases it is usually left to remain. 

(7) Finally it may be right to emphasize that the characters 
usually transcribed by e and ov cover three couplets of sounds; (a) 
long monophthongal ¢ and 4, (6) respectively an z and «-diph- 
thong; (c) short and 6. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


IV.—THE CHANGE OF p TO 7 IN THE ORRMULUM. 


In the preface to his edition of the Orrmulum, Dr. R. M. 
White, under the head of peculiarities which “seem chiefly to 
relate to pronunciation and orthography,” makes the following 
statement : 

“We also find, with some exceptions, the change of the initial 
p into ¢ after words ending in d, dd, ¢, and ¢##. Exceptions occur 
in compounded words, or when a word with the initial p is separ- 
ated by the metrical point from that which precedes it, or lastly, 
in some instances, when it takes the vowel zw after the p, as in pz 
and purrh.” 

A foot-note gives some illustrations of the change and the ex- 
ceptions, and refers us to another note where we are told that the 
same change of p to ¢ occurs also after ss in the phrases pess fe 
bett, pess te bettre, pess te mare. This statement of the change, 
with the accompanying notes, contains all that White says on the 
subject, and as Mr. Holt, the editor of the last edition (Oxford, 
1878) has added nothing to this statement of the author’s usage, 
I infer that the change in question has not been investigated by 
any one else, although it forms a prominent peculiarity of Orr- 
min’s language, and one that more than any other, except his 
systematic doubling of consonants, gives to the Orrmulum its 
specific character and appearance. It has seemed to me, therefore, 
worthy of a more careful study than the editors of the work 
appear to have given it. 

Some years ago, when I first read the poem, I was led to doubt 
the exactness of White’s statement of Orrmin’s treatment of 
initial p, chiefly because I found that only a part of the words be- 
ginning with that letter appeared in the Glossary under ¢ also; a 
circumstance from which I drew the inference that they either 
were not subject to change like the others, or, which seemed un- 
likely, did not occur after ord. On a later reading I found my 
doubts confirmed, and began to take note of the exceptions and to 
try to formulate Orrmin’s usage and discover the rule, if any, 
which he had followed. The result of my examination was the 
discovery of one or two peculiarities of usage, which, I have 
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reason to believe, have been overlooked hitherto, and which seem 
to me to be of enough interest and value to students of English 
to be worthy of publication. 

On the basis of the change under consideration, the words of 
the Orrmulum that begin with p may be classified into three lists, viz: 

(a) Words that do not occur after / or d. 

(6) Words that occur after ¢ or d, but do not change p to ¢ when 
thus placed.’ 

(c) Words that occur after ¢ or d, and, in that position, change 
p to 

The first list need not be given here. It comprises about a 
dozen words of rare occurrence, and it is, no doubt, a simple chance 
that no one of them happens to stand after 7 or d. 

The second list comprises the following. I have added the 
number of times that I have found each after / or d. 


. purrh ‘ ‘ 369 
. peowwtenn® 20 
. pennkenn 

preo 

prifenn 
pannkenn 
pinnkenn 

. prisst . 
. peod (or ped) . 
. 

. putenn 

. peosternesse 


| 


I 
2 
2 
4. 
5: 
6. 
7: 
8 


Total® . 424 


1In the first and second of these lists I have counted compounds with 
the simple words and derivatives with their primitives, not thinking it ne- 
cessary to give a long list where no change is made in ititial p. Thus 
under purrh are also included all cases of pwerrt, and of verbs compounded 
with purrh, under preo is included one case of pridde, &c. In the third list 
I have given derivative words in full but only the first part in compounds, 
only that part being affected by the change. The figures given with the 
second list may not be quite accurate; it is easy to overlook cases of 
change, or lack of change, in reading so large a work, though I have been 
fairly careful, and do not think that a second reading would change them 
much. 

*The infinitive form is put in this list, but all forms of the verb are in- 
cluded in the subjoined number. 

8’The proportionately large number of occurrences of purr in this list 
will surprise no one who has noticed what frequent use Orrmin makes of 
this preposition. The numberis made much larger, of course, by including 
all verbs compounded with pwrrhk, many of which are of very frequent use. 


10 
II 
12 
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The third list comprises those words that are subject to the 
change under discussion. I have taken no note of the number of 
occurrences, but the total cannot fall much below two thousand. ' 
The words are the following: 

. pa (those) after ¢ or d, Za. 

. pa (then) “ “ 

. paer (where) “ taer. 
. paere (there) “ “ 

. panne (then) 

. patt (that) 

. pe (the) 

. pe (thee) 

. pepen (thence) tepen. 

. pe337e (their) 
. pz (thy) ti. 

. piderr (thither) “ “| tiderr. 
. pess — tiss. 

. pohh (though) “‘ tohh. 
. pu (thou) tu. 

. puss (thus) “ 


One who has noticed the different character of the words in this 
list and in the preceding one can, no doubt, formulate for himself the 
* rule of Orrmin’s usage in the treatment of initial p. It is this :— 

Initial p of pronominal words becomes t after t or d; initial p 
of other words remains unchanged. 

To the second part of this rule I have found no exceptions what- 
ever; to the first part I have found but two out of about two thou- 
sand cases, as estimated above. pa/¢¢# stands unchanged after ¢ in 
verse 15 of the Dedication, Affterr Patt little witt patt me, and 
pa after d in verse 15,576 of the Homilies, Patt taer wass filledd pa 
purrh himm. The first of these occurs in a couplet? which Orrmin, 
with a modest estimate of his abilities, is fond of repeating before 
attempting the exposition of a Scripture passage which he has quoted. 
The same couplet occurs repeatedly,’ and always, except in the 


1There are eighty cases in the first thousand verses, and these words 
seem to be less frequent in the Introduction and Dedication than in the 


Homilies. 
2 Affterr Patt little witt patt me Min Drihhtin hafepp lenedd. 


3 E. g. vv. 4386-87 ; vv. 5158-59; vv. 6390-91, &c. 
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first case, with the reading w#tt tatt. The second case also 
occurs in a verse which we find repeated’ farther on with the usual 
change of p to 4. One exception ina thousand cases is certainly 
not a large number, and it does not seem a very violent hypothesis, 
in view of the repetition of these verses in the normal form, if we 
assume that both the cases are simply oversights on the part of the 
author or the scribe. 

The limitation of the rule of this change to pronominal words 
disposes of all the exceptions given in White’s preface. These 
pronominal words are not used as the second part of compounds, 
and other words suffer no such change either in composition or 
elsewhere. In speaking of the metrical point, White seems to 
have in mind the old alliterative poetry, with the regular division 
of each verse by a caesura, marked in the MSS. by a point. But 
the metre of the Orrmulum is utterly unlike that of those poems, 
and White has himself printed the Orrmulum, not in long verses 
with a caesural mark, but in couplets. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that this is the proper form, and there is therefore no 
need of adding an exception to cover such cases. The rule ap- 
plies only to words in the same verse ; an initial p at the beginning 
of a verse, whether it be the first or second verse of the couplet, 
is not affected by the ending of the preceding verse. White’s 
third exception is especially unfortunate in the citation of pw as an 
illustration, and in implying, as it seems to do, that the influence of 
a following « sometimes prevents the change of p to“ The only 
pronominal words in which initial p is followed by zw are pu and 
puss, and both are regularly changed, after d or ¢, to fu and fuss ; 
all others remain unaffected. The frequency of purrh, no doubt, 
suggested the exception. To White’s note on pess ¢e dett and the 
like, nothing need be added. These phrases are found twenty-five 
times in the Orrmulum, and always in the same form, with pess Ze, 
never with pess pe. 

The above list of words subject to the change of initial p to ¢ 
after ¢ or d comprises all the pronominal words of the Orrmulum 
except pe33. As the other cases of this word, pe33 and pe33re, 
are regularly changed to 4e33 and 4e33ve, the non-occurrence of 
pe33m after ¢ or d, and consequent lack of a form 4¢33m, is appa- 
rently intentional, and seems to deserve an explanation. 


ly, 16,128. patt taer wass filledd ta purrh Crist. vv. 15,574-15,581 are, 
with one or two verbal changes, the same as vv. 16,126-16, 133. 
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No student of Old English need be told that the language once 
had a regularly formed plural of the pronoun fe in the forms Xz, 
her, hem ;* and that they, their, them, which has now replaced the 
regular forms, is the plural of a demonstrative pronoun, which has 
also furnished us the article he and the pronoun ¢ha¢. A peculiar 
circumstance of this crowding out of Az by ¢hey is the fact that all 
cases did not give way to the newcomer at once. The nominative 
hi was the first to yield; her held its own against their for some 
time after 27 had given way, and hem lasted still longer; in fact, 
one may safely assert that it yet survives, for the ’em of common 
speech is only a clipped form of it, and but for the law of usage in 
writing would be as legitimate a form as the similarly mutilated 2¢ 
for the regular A474. This difference in the power of resistance of 
the different cases of Ae does not seem to have been a local or 
dialectical matter, though the date of the change was different in 
different localities. In the Vision of Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat) 


I find 


hit, 7times, - pez, 85 times. 
her,104 “ - petre, 1 time. 
hem,t95 - (them,o “ ) 


In Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (ed. Skeat) the occurrences 
of these pronouns are 

hy, 7 times, - pez, 94 times. 

her, 75 “ - (their,o “ ) 

hem, 65“ - (them,o “ ) 


These figures show that ‘hey had, about A. D. 1350, nearly 
crowded out 47, while ‘hezy had scarcely got a foothold and them 
none at all. In the Orrmulum, though it was evidently written at 
least a century earlier, this tendency has gone still further. AZ 
has altogether disappeared ; ¢hezr is well established and already 
getting the better of her; while ‘hem, although it has secured a 
foothold, is still far behind em. The occurrences of these pro- 
nouns in the, first three thousand verses of the poem are 


o times); pe33, 63 times. 
heore, 17 “ peyre, 2g 
hemm,69 “ ; pe33m, 10 


We see in these figures a marked preference of the writer for 
hemm, and an examination of the places where pe337 is found in- 


'I give only one form, though various other spellings are found. 
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stead proves that he uses the latter only for metrical reasons. In 
the whole poem pe33m is found but forty-seven times, and in each 
case it stands after a vowel which is needed to make the verse 
regular, but, by Orrmin’s system of metre, would be elided before 
a following hemm. After consonants hemm is always used, and 
pe33, being therefore never brought into a position to suffer the 
change under discussion, has no corresponding form 4e33mm. 

A discussion of the phonetic cause of this change includes three 
distinct topics: (a) the change of p to ¢ after 7; (6) the change of 
p to after d; (c) the change of p to # after s in the phrases pess te 
bett, &c.. The latter seems to be a case of simple dissimilation to 
avoid the difficulty of uttering a sound like p twice in close succes- 
sion in words so closely joined in pronunciation; the change is 
due, therefore, not to the preceding s but to the initial p of pess. 
A like dissimilation is seen in Greek, where 260y-c: stands for 
260y-0¢, and a still better illustration is found in German, where 
for the older des diu we find in the Nibelungen Lied deste (Mod. 
Germ. desto,) which has undergone the same phonetic dissimila- 
tion as pess fe, to which it etymologically corresponds. 

The change of p to / after 4, on the contrary, is a case of assimi- 
lation, and would be avery simple matter in word-formation, but 
such tendencies do not usually find play when words have no closer 
connection than that of juxtaposition. This assimilation of initial 
p to a preceding ¢ is not peculiar to the Orrmulum, however; I 
have noticed it in Piers Plowman,’ in Chaucer, and elsewhere, but 
it is generally confined to particular words which coalesce with the 
preceding word in pronunciation and often in writing. It seems, in 
fact, to be the result of a sort of ec/isis, which attaches the follow- 
ing word to the preceding one, thus depriving it of its separate 
accent and rendering it more liable to change of form. The words 
most subject to this sort of inclination are the article ‘he and the 
personal pronoun ¢hou. In the Nibelungen Lied there are numer- 


1 foughten atte ale. 
Piers Plow. Prol. 42. 
And seide “ Sone slepestew, sestow pis poeple,” 
Ibid. Pass. I, 5. 
woldestow glase pat gable, 
Ibid. Pass. III, 49. 
And wel we weren esud atte beste. 
Ch. Pro}. Cant. Tales, 29. 
And wend have hit this Aleyn atte ful. 
Ibid. Reeve’s Tale, 385. 
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ous cases of it,’ and in the Low German Reinaert’ it is carried so 
far as to become a special peculiarity of the language. In all these 
cases the second word, being enclitically attached to the foregoing 
and losing its separate accent, is rendered more liable to change ; not 
only to the simple change of assimilation, but often to loss of some 
of its elements, as in the instances given in the notes. The personal 
pronoun ¢hou is especially subject, in Old English, to this tendency 
to inclination, when it stands immediately after the verb. Scha/tu, 
artu, dostu, nostu, wepestu® and the like, are met with often. The 
article ‘he is often thus attached to the preposition a#, but other 
cases seem rare. I have met with none except in the Orrmulum 
and in one or two other works which bear a close resemblance to 
it in peculiarities of dialect, and are believed to have been pro- 
duced in the same neighborhood.‘ 

The works that bear the greatest likeness to the Orrmulum are 
the poem of Genesis and Exodus and the Bestiary. Both these 
have been edited by Rev. Richard Morris for the Early English 
Text Society, and a careful catalogue of the peculiarities of dialect 
common to them with the Orrmulum forms a part of his preface to 
the former work. In this list one point of resemblance mentioned 
is “the change of an initial 6 (th) into ¢ after words ending in 
d,t, m, s, that is to say, after a dental ora sibilant.” Mr. Morris 
cites five cases of this change in Genesis and Exodus; one after 
s, one after 7, and three after d; and adds, “ This practice is more 
frequent in the Bestiary.” In the preface to his edition of the 
Bestiary, he refers the reader to his edition of Genesis and Exodus 
for a discussion of the former’s dialectic peculiarities. 

To the five cases cited by Mr. Morris from Genesis and Exodus 
may be added vedes tu (2934), and saltu (2941), but these seven 


1E. g. imme (=in deme), 361, 3; miesen lip (=miiese den lip), 455, 4, 
&c. The Modern Germ. am (=an dem), zum (=2zu dem), and the like, are 
instances of the same tendency. ‘ 

°E. g. ter (=te der), 150; ten (=te den), 322; int (=in dat), 3612; dattu 
(=dat du), 2879; bistu (=dist du), 4049, &c. 

8]. e. shalt thou, art thou, dost thou, knowest thou, wepest thou. This 
position of the pronoun is common in statements as well as in questions. 

4In An Old English Miscellany, edited by Mr. Morris for the Early 
English Text Society, I find (not counting the “ Bestiary,” which I have con- 
sidered. by itself) thirty-four cases of ¢hou attached to its verb in the manner 
mentioned, but only three of ¢#e, and in all these the other MS. gives the un- 
changed form. They are all after at, viz. atte and at pe, Doomsday, 31; 
atten and at pen, A lutel soth sermun, 47; aten and at pon, ibid. 91. There 
are also two cases of tw (=thou) after pat, and one of ¢ (=¢hy) after mit. 
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cases are all I have noticed, though initial p occurs in the poem 
nearly seven hundred times after the letters' mentioned. One 
case of change ina hundred certainly bears little likeness to the sys- 
tematic and regular change in the Orrmulum. However close its 
resemblance to the latter may be in other respects, it may be left 
out of account in discussing the change under consideration. The 
instances it furnishes are not more numerous than in other works 
which do not belong to the same dialect and did not originate in 
the same neighborhood. 

In the Bestiary, as Mr. Morris remarks, the change is far more 
frequent, being made in a majority*® of the cases, but differs from 
the usage of the Orrmulum in two important points. One is the 
change of p to / after s, which takes place in the Orrmulum only 
after pess in the phrases mentioned, while in the Bestiary, where 
these phrases are not found, the change to ¢ takes place after the 
verb zs and the possessive case of nouns. It is evident that the 
cause of the change here, be it what it may, is entirely different 
from that which has produced pess ¢e in the phrases given. This 
change can hardly be counted among the points in which the Bes- 
tiary resembles the Orrmulum. 

Again, in the Bestiary the writer seems to have changed the 
initial p, or left it unchanged, at random, while in the Orrmulum 
it is apparent, I think, that the author had a definite rule in 
mind which he systematically followed. This difference seems 
to me fundamental, and the two works can be brought into 
harmony of usage on this point only by assuming that the Bestiary 
has suffered in transcription by a later scribe. But in the absence 
of all evidence on the subject, we have no right to make such 
an assumption. 


‘It would seem that the insertion of # in Mr. Morris’ list of letters 
after which p is subject to the change to ¢ is a mere oversight. I have found 
no instance of such a change after z in the Orrmulum, nor in the other 
books compared with it, though I noted between thirty and forty cases of 
initial p after # in the Bestiary, and nearly three hundred in Genesis and 
Exodus, nearly all of which are in pronominal words. 

2In the Bestiary initial p becomes ¢ after 4, 15 times; remains un- 
changed, 5 times; becomes ¢ after d, 15 times; remains unchanged, 5 times; 
becomes ¢ after s, 12 times; remains unchanged, 7 times. I have carefully 
classified both the preceding and following words in all these cases, but 
have failed to detect any rule of change. The words most often changed 
are Pe and pw, and the words after which the change takes place oftenest are 
Pat, and, and 7s, but this seems to be a merely natural result of the greater 
frequency of these words. , 
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If we consider the change of p to ¢ after ¢ as a case of assimila- 
tion, as seems natural, we are, nevertheless, at once involved in dif- 
ficulty when we take up the question of the same change after d. 
The law of assimilation, unaffected by any other influence, should 
surely change p into d in this case. The change of English ¢% into 
d@ is the invariable result of the efforts of children and foreigners 
to articulate it, and if, as is generally assumed, words beginning 
with ¢h had the same initial sound five or six centuries ago as they 
now have, it seems strange that the result of bringing d and p 
together should be a combination so difficult to articulate as d7, 
when a simple and natural assimilation' would produce a much 
easier combination. In studying the matter, the only solution that 
occurred to me was the supposition that final d may have had the 
sound of ¢ at that time, as it now has in German and in many past 
participles in English. This hypothesis, apart from the lack of evi- 
dence, is at once met, however, by the fact of Orrmin’s systematic 
carefulness in spelling, a point in which he stands alone among 
the old writers of English. I have no explanation to offer towards 
the solution of this difficulty. 

In one respect all the works cited agree with the Orrmulum. 
This change of p to ¢ occurs only in pronominal words ; in other 
words I have found no instance of it anywhere. And this brings 
up the further question why the change should be limited to this 
class of words. If the Orrmulum were not in existence, and only 
the cases of change in the other works cited in this article were to 
be accounted for, I should be inclined to refer the whole matter to 
the influence of loss of accent by inclination,’ as mentioned above. 
The pronominal words thus used are still pronounced without 
marked accent, while non-pronominal words are not so treated. 
Losing their accent and being thus rendered more liable to change, 
they weaken or assimilate the initial p under the influence of a pre- 
ceding ¢,d or s, though independent words retain their indivi- 
duality of pronunciation. The weakening or changing of sounds as 


? In the Bestiary the fxza/l p of verb-endings is often united with a pre- 
ceding dto7¢; e. g. fint (=finded), 292; bit (=bidded), 432; hitt (=hided), 
471, &c. Orrmin uses the full form in such verbs. In this article, how- 
ever, I am not considering the treatment of medial or final p. 

* All the words that I have met with subject to this change (except in 
the Orrmulum) are monosyllabic and unemphatic, except that faxne occurs 
once in the Bestiary. Perhaps even this should be fax. The form paz is 
quite as common in the work as pazmne. 
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a result of the shifting of accent is too common a phenomenon to 
require any discussion. The frequent habit of attaching these 
words to the preceding ones, as in afte, sestow, &c., shows that the 
writers combined them in pronunciation with the foregoing word 
rather than with the following one, and the modification of ¢p and 
sp into ¢# and s¢ is the natural result of this partial union of two 
words into one. The change of dp into dt, where we should expect 
dd, involves a difficulty mentioned before, which would be ex- 
plained, perhaps, if we could be sure of the sound given to d in 
such cases. 

This theory of inclination is not weakened by the fact that the 
change takes place more frequently in some works than others, 
and that it seems to be a matter of fancy with the writers whether 
the proper form or the weakened form be employed, for such in- 
consistencies are the result, in all languages, of the compromise be- 
tween the written and the spoken form of a word, and illustrations 
could be cited by the hundred from modern English. But the 
theory fails at once when applied to the Orrmulum. Such words 
as tepennforrp and tohhwheppre cannot be explained by inclination, 
nor can the numerous cases of change where the article pe com- 
bines with the following word by froclisis.'. The difference of 
treatment in the case of pronominal words and others in the Orr- 
mulum must rest on some other difference than that of accent, and 
this can be nothing else, I think, than a difference of sound. And 
when we remember that initial 2 has one sound now in all words 
of pronominal derivation and another sound in all other words, it 
is not hard to believe that the difference a!so existed in Orrmin’s 
time, and was the basis of his different treatment of the two classes 
of words. 

I am not qualified to express an opinion on the oft-debated 
question of the sound of p in the Saxon and Early English period. 
Mr. Sweet, after a study of the use of the two characters p and 3, 
as they stand in the MSS., maintains’ that there was originally 
but one sound, that of ¢# in ¢hzs, and that frequency of use has 
caused the retention of this sound in the pronominal words, though 


1E. g. talde (=te alde); tailre (=te allre), &c. 

*In an appendix to his edition of Alfred’s Version of Gregory’s Pas- 
toral ( .re, published by the Early Eng. Text Soc. 

I have used the character p all through this article, although some of the 
works quoted use 8, others ); because clearness seemed to me of more value 
than exactness of form in quotation. 
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it has been changed in other words. Whether this opinion is true, 
and whether the cause assigned for the retention of the older sound 
in the words mentioned is a sufficient one, are questions with which 
I am not concerned in this article. Nor is it necessary to consider 
here what sound medial or final p may have had. Orrmin’s usage 
seems to me to prove that about A. D. 1200, in the Midland dis- 
trict of England, two sounds of initial p were in existence, and that 
one of them was used, as is still the case, in all words of pronominal 
derivation ; the other, in, all other words. Whether these sounds 
were the same then as now is another question. Assuming, as we 
naturally do, that they were so, we come back to the same ques- 
tion in another form; why one sound of initial p should be more 
subject to change than the other.’ 

The answer to this question may be found, I think, in what may 
be called the formadism of Orrmin’s style. No one can read the 
Orrmulum without being struck with the great difference between 
the regularity of his grammar, metre and spelling, and the loose- 
ness of form in all other works of the period. I have already men- 
tioned’ his retention of the full ending in the verb where the 
writer of the Bestiary admits the less formal shortened form, and 
the whole of his grammar is equally regular. His exactness in 
spelling is well known, as is also the mechanical device he adopted 
of doubling a consonant to show the sound of the preceding vowel, 
and the earnestness with which he begs any one who may copy his 
work to write it after his model.’ 


‘*& whase wilenn shall pis boc 
Efft operr sipe writenn, 
Himm bidde icc Patt hét write rihht 
Swa summ piss boc himm taechepp, 
All pwerrt iit affterr patt itt iss 
Uppo piss firrste bisne, 


‘This question is discussed here with reference of course to the Orr- 
mulum only, the cause of the change in all other works being, if my expla- 
nation be the true one, not the nature of the sound of initial p, but zzc/ina- 
tion, and its restriction to pronominal words a result of the fact that only 
those words are enclitically used. 

® See note 1, p. 54. His retention of the full participial ending -edd and his 
use of Paer as relative and Paere as demonstrative, though both are forms of 
the same word, are other illustrations. 

’Orrmin seems to have met with the experience of most reformers in 
having no imitators. There is no proof that any one ever copied his book 
with his spelling or any other. 
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WippP all swillc rime alls her iss sett, 
Wipp all se fele wordess 
& tatt he loke wel patt he 
An bocstaff write twi33ess 
E33whaer Paer it uppo Piss boc 
Iss writenn o Patt wise. 
Loke he well Patt hét write swa, 
Forr he ne ma33 nohht elless 
Onn Ennglissh writtenn rihht te word, 


Patt wite he wel to sope.” 
Dedication, 95-110. 


I have written out this passage in full because, while showing his 
carefulness in spelling and the emphasis he lays on the necessity of 
writing “a letter twice’ wherever he has done so, it also illustrates 
the formal regularity of his metre. Each verse has a fixed number 
of syllables, and a final vowel is as regularly elided before a vowel 
or # as in Latin poetry. In the whole poem I have found but one 
verse that drew my attention by being lame in metre. His forma- 
lism extends also to the arrangement and handling of his subject 
matter, and is, in fact, the essential part of his style. 

To the same cause I am inclined to refer his formal regularity 
in the treatment of initial p. The assimilation of p to a preced- 
ing ¢, and its weakened pronunciation after d and s,can be ex- 
plained in all other works as the result of a kind of inclination, 
treated of and illustrated above. Orrmin, finding most pronom- 
inal words subject to this change, treated it as a matter of euphony 
or spelling, and extended the usage to all words beginning with 
the same sound of p, allowing no exceptions, but carrying his 
system of regularity into this as into everything else.’ 

I cannot deny that this theory is open to the charge of being 
labored and artificial. But Orrmin is not by any means the only 
person who has attempted to make rules of grammar, and the 
assumption that he did so in this case is supported by his arti- 
ficial regularity in other things. I am quite ready to accept any 
other theory ot this change that will better account for the facts 
of his usage. Until a better one is brought forward, the conclu- 
sions I have reached, after studying the matter, are these: 


1 The fact that Orrmin does not change to ¢ after s (except in Pess fe) is no 
objection to the explanation offered. The change after s was unusual; I 
have found it only in the Bestiary and two or three times in Genesis and 
Exodus. Regularity was therefore secured inthis case by making no change 
at all in Pp when it followed s. 
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1. That in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the two sounds 
of initial ‘2 were already in existence as they now are, and in 
the same words. 

2. That monosyllabic words of pronominal derivation were sub- 
ject to a weakening and assimilation of the initial #2 sound to # 
after d and ¢, less often after s ; the result of a kind of inclination 
and consequent loss of accent. 

3. That the extension of this change to all pronominal words 
in the Orrmulum is artificial and the result of the author’s desire 
for regularity ; a desire shown also in his grammar, spelling and 
metre. 

F. A. BLACKBURN. 


4 


V.—ON BENTLEY’S ENGLISH MSS. OF TERENCE. 


Every student of Terence has reason to be grateful to Umpfen- 
bach for his industry in collecting manuscript materials, and for 
making generally accessible the critical apparatus for the study of 
so important an author. But although scarce a decade has passed 
since the appearance of his edition, the need of some more exhaus- 
tive work, with more complete and accurate collations, and a 
sharper discrimination between the three families of Terence MSS. 
which Umpfenbach was the first to distinguish, has already made 
itself felt. At least, if the study of Terence is to keep pace with 
that of Plautus, there is an urgent demand for more of the azpiera 
displayed by Ritschl in his judicious management of manuscript 
material. Ritschl’s revised edition of the Trinummus, and the recent 
edition of the Asinaria by his enthusiastic pupils, Goetz and Loewe, 
may serve as specimens of what painstaking and loving devotion 
to an author can accomplish. It may be doubted whether it would 
be possible to edit any one play of Terence as carefully with the 
materials furnished by Umpfenbach. I say this in no spirit of 
harsh censure. Defects there must be in any first undertaking of 
this sort, and for many of these Umpfenbach, who was obliged to 
delegate much of the work of collation to others, is not directly re- 
sponsible. From personal examination I can only speak of the 
collation of the Parisinus, which to me is unsatisfactory. It was 
made by August Fritsch just before the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, at a time when it behooved every loyal German to 
turn his back on Paris and put himself at the service of ‘ Vater- 
land.’ At such a juncture patriotism may pardon the dropping of 
a few z’s, and some things are worth more than even a good colla- 
tion. But as Paris is no longer in a state of siege, and as the 
Parisinus is the leading representative of the pure Calliopian recen- 
sion, I think we ought to have an exact record of its readings, and 
even slight orthographica may be of service in determining its 
relation to other MSS., as for instance the Dunelmensis. 

To substantiate my strictures, I may be allowed to cite here my 
own readings of the Parisinus in some passages of the Andria, 
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where Umpfenbach’s collation is either incomplete or incorrect. 
v. 63 isse sededere (sic). 79 dehinc DEG. 122 Visa é@ & quia 
evat forma preter ceteras on the margin, but by P’ cf. G. 232 diz. 
242 guoniamme G. 257 ommutui P* obm. P*?. 276 vereor B cf. D. 
Klotz keeps vereor, but gives verearas the reading of P. 289 


dexteram ‘& (sic) cf. C. 301 hodie om. 338 Dit. 349 ducas tu 
tllam (not nullam). 386hacD. 393 mutetP’ nocorrection. 458 em 
illic P’ corrected to P*®. 586 habeo tam (tibt om. as in C’). 
Bentley, Fleckeisen, Klotz, and Spengel all omit #67. 627 gaudeal|t 
cf. B. 2 probably erased. 665 factum est hoc—Bentley’s 
reading. 786 hincom.cf.C. 801 Crysidis. 813 amicum ac. 816 
dispoliare. 836 omnia omitted at end of verse. 841 4267 sd oble'?’ ; 


e changed toz and’ added by corrector cf. DG. 857 ¢ristis veritas 
cf.C. 895 At tandem dicat sine. y15 arbitrare BC. 922 ego 


om. BC. 957 /forsitam = A. Not all of these are important 
variants, but their omission or misstatement detracts from the 
trustworthiness of an edition which some persons seem to regard as 
final, and leads us to suspect that the same inaccuracy may charac- 
terize the collations of the MSS. of the DG family. I turn now to 
consider the MSS. used by Bentley. Not many of these certainly 
can compare in value with the Parisinus or the Victorianus; yet if 
fully known, they might supplement our knowledge of the read- 
ings of both families and cast some light on the text-history of 
Terence. As every thorough teacher and editor of Terence has 
to concern himself more or less with Bentley’s' readings and 
numerous emendations, it must be admitted that the use of 
Bentley’s commentary would be rendered vastly more satisfactory 
did we know in each instance his MS. authority and what value to 
set upon it. One tires of reading unus ex nostris, duo tantum ex 
nostris, duo primarit, noster veterrimus, etc. etc., even though we 
may be sure that Bentley did not, like some early editors, invent 
MS. readings to suit his own convenience. Towards the settle- 
ment of this question, owing to the enforced shortness of my stay 
in England, I cannot promise to do much. My main object in 
this paper will be to definitely determine what were the Regii 
codices used by Bentley. Umpfenbach in an article, which forms 


'I find that Umpfenbach makes respectful mention of Bentley’s reading 
in over 200 passages, and in over 100 he accepts it, for the most part 
against the tradition of all the principal MSS. Fleckeisen’s dependence 
upon Bentley would probably be found to be still greater. 
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a valuable supplement to his edition, (Philologus, vol. 32, pp. 
442-477) on the MSS. of Terence quoted by Lindenbrog, Leng 
and Bentley, gives, on pp. 461 f., a list of the passages in which 
Bentley quotes one or more of the codd. Regiz. Had Umpfen- 
bach been able to examine these codices himself, my labor 
would have been spared; but the scanty collations furnished 
him by Dr. Buff were insufficient to enable him to arrive at 
exact conclusions, and he himself has been over-hasty in assigning 
to the Regius chartaceus readings which are not actually found in 
it. According to the catalogue of the British Museum, the Terence 
MSS. belonging to the Bibliotheca Regia are as follows: 8 D 
XVII Terentii Andreae (sic) folia 4, saec. xv. 15 A VIII Pub. 
Terentii Afri Comoediae. Deficiunt in scen. I, Actus tertii Phormi- 
onis. saec. xi. 15 B VIII Pub. Terentii Afri Comoediae. saec. 
xv. 15 A XI In charta. saec. xv. 15 A XII P. Ter. Afri 
Comoediae. saec. x. Catalogues, however, are not to be impli- 
citly trusted, and 8 D XVII, instead of containing a portion of the 
Andria alone, as Umpfenbach following the catalogue states, con- 
tains parts of the Andria, Eunuchus and Hautontimorumenos. 
To be more explicit, fol. 1 begins with Sulpicius Apollinaris’ Argu- 
ment to the Andria, Sovorem falso, etc., the last verse of which is thus 
given, Agnitam hanc Pamphilo dat, aliam carinoconiuges. Then 
follows the Prologue with the beginning of the Andria as far as the 
words gui postguam (I 2, 6). Fol. 2 begins with michi cllam 
lauda* (Eun. V 8, 23), and gives in col. 1 the remainder of the 
Eunuchus. Col. 2 gives the Prologue of Haut. and two lines of the 
Didascalia. The reverse of fol. 2 gives four more lines of Didascalia, 
the Argument to Haut., and Act. I, Sc. 1, as far as the words nec 
vas v. 89. Fol. 3, which bears the number 76, begins with 
audierat (And. I 2, 6) and ends with exce/sum locum (And. II 2, 
19). Fol. 4 numbered 76 begins with xegue ita imperita (Eun. V 
2,42) and closes with fautrix familie (Eun. V 8, 22). Thus it 
will be seen that fol. 76 forms the continuation of fol. 1, and fol. 2 
of fol. 77. The orthography is poor, the text corrupt, and I could 
find no evidence of this fragment having been consulted by 
Bentley. On the other hand, he does quote from each of the four 
remaining Regii. In the majority of cases he does so to support 
his emendation of the text, but it can now be shown that at a later 
period he abandoned many of these emendations, and either 
restored the former reading or proposed some new change. The 
British Museum contains, under No. 833 K 13, Bentley’s private 
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copy of his own edition of Terence, Cambridge, 1726. The cata- 
logue has the following brief statement in regard to it: “MS. 
notes by Bentley. Imperfect, wanting all but the 2d title-page, 
and the text of Terence. Probably bound up in this form by 
Bentley for annotation.” The system of critical signs is the same 
employed by him in his marginal annotations of other authors. 
See especially Schroeder’s “ Richard Bentley’s Emendationen zum 
Plautus,” and Sonnenschein Appendix to Ed. of Captivi, pp. 65 f.' 
These marginal notes, which are quite numerous, I have copied, 
and shall give here in the foot-notes such as bear directly upon 
the passage in which Bentley quotes the Regiz. Regius 15 A 
VIII is referred to by him, either as ex Regiis unus, Regius unus, 
or simply Regius in twelve passages, viz. And. 928, Eun. 302, 
942, Haut. 271, 282, 317, 649, 877, 883, 931, Phorm. 182, 229. 
This MS. closes with the words uzam ut audio, Phorm. III 1, 19 
(483), after which verse only three Regzz are cited. In nine out 
of these twelve passages Bentley adopted the reading of this cod. 
against the authority of older MSS., but in no case has his change 
been accepted by recent editors, and in four of the most important 
passages he himself saw fit afterwards to adopt another reading. 
This cod., therefore, hardly seems to deserve any further notice. 
For particulars see Note I. 


1Sonnenschein is wrong, I think, in supposing that the marginal tick (+) 
used by Bentley indicates approval. He says that it is placed over eguidem, 
Epid. IV 2, 33, where dicebant follows. Is it not rather clear that, as 
Bentley changed eguidem to guidem in Men. 309, 551, Mil. 656, Poen. 1229, 
Rud. 827. where the verb is not in the first person, so he meant to change 
it here? 


Norte I.—In the notes I shall give the passages cited above according to 
the continuous numbering of the play, in the same order, according to act 
and scene, as was Bentley’s custom. For Bentley’s own statement and text 
I must refer the reader to his edition. My own readings I give in this 
order, (1) The reading of the special Regius under discussion ; (2) the 
reading of the other Regii; where all differ, with special designation of 
each; (@ = reliqui); (3) the marginal notes or corrections, if any, of 
Bentley cited as By*®. And. V 4, 25 (1) 15 A VIII nomen tam cito? Phania. 
(2) @ nomen tam cito tibi phania (or fania) (3) By? CR. nomen tam cito tibi ?— 
hem. v. 26 Perdidi, verum hercile, etc., with a reference to Phorm. II 3, 39. 
Certo in verse 26 is underscored and deleted (for metrical reasons). Eun. II 
3, 11 (1) gut hodie me (2)15 B VIII me gui hodie » gui me hodie (3) By? 
reads Ut illum di deaegue omnes perdant qui me hodie remoratus est, witha 
marginal reference to Men. IV 2, 31 and Rud. IV 4, 122, both of which have 
di omnes. Eun. V 4, 20 (1) ut ne impune nos illuseris (2) 9 in nos illuseris. 
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15 B VIII is quoted by Bentley in twenty-two passages, viz. 
And. 253, 305, 352, 610, Eun. 716, 954, 1022, Haut. 354, 796, 924, 
Ad. 105, 259, Hec. 286, 797, Phorm. 356, 481, 497, 530, 533, 689, 
ro11, 1054. In fifteen of these passages Bentley based his own 
reading upon this manuscript. In six passages, however, he 
afterwards withdrew his own emendation in favor of another, 
see Note II. In four passages, viz. Haut. 796, Ad. 259, 


Haut. II 3, 30 (1) r. “ipse in itinere (sic) (2) @ hoc ipsa in itinere. 41, (1) 
nam ea tum res dedit (2) ¢ nam ea res dedit tum. II 3, 76 (1) sé sinas dico 
(2) sé sinas dicam. IV 1, 36 (1) eloguere (2) loguere. V 1, 4(1) gue st dicte 
(sic) (2) @ dicta. V1, 10(1) Ehem per tempus Menedeme advenis (2) ¢ omit 
per tempus (3) By® deletes per tempus and inserts Chreme (with A) after 
homines. 58, (1) zdli*c (sic) ¢ changed to e (2) @ #lec or él/gc. Phorm. I 4, § 
(1) the interpolated verse Quae sz, etc., follows extraham (2) in 6 it follows 
audacta. 51, (1) subsidits = DG (2) ¢ insidits (3) By? underscores sud with mar- 


ginal tick. 


Note II.—And. I 5, 18 (1) 15 B VIII Zantam™ rem (sic) (2) @ tantamne rem. 
II 1, 5 (1) guando (2) guoniam (3) By® substitutes wt guoniam for guando with 
a marginal reference to And. III 2,7 where w¢follows guaeso. II 2, 15 (1) tide 
uxorem non dat iam (2) 15 A XI] uxorem tibi non dat iam uxorem non dat tibi iam 
(3) By® substitutes swam gnatam for uxorem putting it before “#4i and deletes 
tam. III 5, 4 (1)td@ mumquam a me auferet (2) 15 A XII id numguam feret 
0 id numquam auferet (3) By® has a caret after eyo with &go (sic) on the mar- 
gin, a me is then underscored and would no doubt have been omitted by 
Bentley in a second edition. Eun. IV 4, 47 (1) eo of hei (2) 15 A VIII of ef 
A XI ot et het. V 4, 32 (1) rescivit (2) ubi id rescivit. V 6, 21 (1) et 


eundem patri indicas (2) 15 A XII et conde tadicas (sic) @ omit patri 
(3) By? et eum idem indicas. Haut. II 3, 113 (1) minor res mea (2) 6 minor mea 
ves (3) Py? reads Quasi hic minus mea res agatur (the a of agatur is underscored). 
A has minor mea res but the edd. following Bentley and Guyet read ves mea 
minor. 1V 5, 48 (1) summa est malitia = A (2) 6 summa malitia est. V 1, 51 (1) 
Quid vis faciam (2) Quid faciam. Ad. I 2, 25 (1) duces ducis. ITI 3, 6 
(1) xemini=ADG (2) neminem. Hee. III 1, 6 (1) omnibus nobis (2) 15 A VIII 
nobis omnibus > nos omnes. WV. 2, 31 (1) mactam (2) natam. Phorm. II 3, 9 
(1) the spurious verse Stilphonem etc. follows v. 25. III 1, 17 (1) velle sese 
(2) @ sese velle. III 2, 12 (1) esse te duro (2) 15 A XII esse duro (te om.) @ ¢e esse 


3 2 4 1 
duro (3) By? imgenio esse duro te (sic). Ul 2, 45 (1) tste= A (2) zs. III 2, 48 
(1) sét potior (2) o potior sit. IV 4, 8(1) gui te ad scopulum e tranquillo auferat 
(2) 15 A XI guod recte curatum velis qui te ad scopulum In © tranquillo auferat 


(sic) 15 A XII guod guidem recte curatum velis qui te ad scopulum e tranquillo 
afferat (sic). V 9, 22 (1) cum isto (2) cum hoc wpso. V 9, 65 (1) fat is given 


Nau. 
to Nausistrata (2) 15 A XII Chr. fat 15 A XI Pho. fiat (sic). 
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Phorm. 530 and 1054, the reading of 15 B VIII coincides with 
that of the Bembinus. In Phorm. 530 where according to 
Umpfenbach BCDEFGP all have zs for zs¢te of A, this coincidence 
is quite remarkable, and a collation of this MS. for that part of 
the And. where the Bembinus is wanting may perhaps be thought 
desirable. It is noteworthy too that in Phorm. IV 4, 8, 15 B 
VIII has only gui te ad scopulume tranquillo auferat, which is not 
found at all in most of the leading MSS. and in E and F only on 
the margin, although it has been accepted by the editors as the 
more fitting close of the verse, guod quidem recte curatum velis 
being regarded as a gloss derived from Ad. III 3, 18 (372). 

I now come to consider 15 A XI. Umpfenbach in the article 
above referred to (p. 461) has pointed out that this is the MS. 
quoted by Bentley in And. 11, 59, IV 5, 3, Eun. IV 6, 7, Ad. V 
8, 29, where he calls it chartaceus sed ex optimo exemplari tran- 
scriptus, and in And. V 1, 17, Eun. V 2, 17, Haut. 1 2, 2, Hec. III 3,7, 
V 2, 2and 24 where he calls it simply chartaceus. I have taken pains 
to verify in all these passages the readings, and they correspond 
with those given by Bentley, except that in And. I 1, 59, 15 A XI 
has Phedriam for Phaedrum. Out of these ten passages only 


two readings have been generally accepted, viz. And. V 1, 17 
facta = D, Hee. V 2, 24 At haec amicae=A. But in addition 
there are fourteen other passages where Bentley refers to this MS. 
designating it vaguely as codex Regius, unus ex Regiis, alter 
Regius, etc., viz. And. 438, Eun. 104, 222, Haut. 798 Ad. 337, 343, 
561, 588, Hec. 468, 623, Phorm. 360, 598, 803, 818. see Note III. 
In'ten of these passages Bentley bases his own reading on this 


Nore III.—And. II 6,7(1) 15 A XI hee sunt nuptiae he || D edd. (2) ¢ ae. Eun. 
I 2, 24 (1) Sin falsum aut vacuum aut vanum est (2)15 A XII sin falsum aut 
vanum aut fictum est so15 B VIII and 15 A VIII, except that the latter has 
factum, 11, 16 (1) hercle est haec (2) @ hercle haec est. Haut. IV 5, 50 (1) 
bene aucta edd. (2) @ dene acta (3) By® sets a tick on the margin with a refer- 
ence to Phorm. V 3, 5 where arta occurs. Ad. III 2, 39 (1) an proferendum 
hoc tibi videtur usquam (2) 15 B VIII an hoc proferendum esse videtur uspiam 
@ an hoc proferendum tibi videtur esse usquam (3) By* underscores hoc. III 2, 45 
(1) Quid ais? (2) 15 B VIII guid ages? which Bentley may refer to in wnus ex 
nostris @ Quid agis? IV 2, 22 (1) atbas edd. (2) 15 A VIII agebas @ aiebas. 
IV 2, 49 (1) otiosus (2) 15 A XII octose cf. Go odiose. Hec. III 5, 18 (1) audivi 
modo edd. (2) ¢ audivi omnia modo. IV 4, 1 (1) ivatus edepol sum (2) @ edepol 
sum iratus. Phorm, II 3, 13 (1) 0 audacia (sic), etiamne (2) > etiam me. IV 2,8 
(1) amicum se esse (2) > amicum esse. V 3, 20 (1) cave in (2) ¢ cave nein. V 3, 
35 (1) satis tutus hic est (2) > satis tutus est (3) By® satis tutus dd narrandum 
est hic. 


— 
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MS., but in only four cases has it been adopted by recent editors, 
viz. And. 438 Aaec =D, Haut. 798 Aucta, Ad. 561 azbas, Hec. 
468 audivi modo. In the last three passages 15 A XI agrees with 
no other MS. Bentley seems to have set a high value upon its 
readings, and perhaps a careful collation would bring to light many 
choice variants, but I seriously doubt it. Umpfenbach, who had 
hoped to establish for it a close relationship to DG, admits his dis- 
appointment, based upon the result of a collation of Eun. Prol. 
and I 1 and 2 (see 1. d. pp. 463f.).'. He says, “ Nur wenige von 
diesen lesarten bekunden abhingigkeit von der familie DG. 
Weit aus in den meisten steht die handschrift allein und nicht zu 
ihrem vortheil.” On p. 462 he had said, “‘Zu dem schluss dass 
der Regius (chartaceus) der familie DG wenigstens sehr nahe 
stehe berechtigten tibereinstimmungen wie And. I 5, 58 haec te 
(DG), II 1, 20 ad auxiliandum (D), I1 6, 7 haec (he || D), V 1, 17 
facta (D), Haut. II] 3, 15 pudet (ADG), IV 5, 48 est malitia 
(AG), Ad. II 1, 54 hance rationem (DG), II 3, 6 (AD), IV 
1, 6 nimis misere (Donatus), 49 otiosus (otiose DG), V 9, 26 pater 
mi (DG), Pho. I 4 steht der interpolierte vers vor v. 4 wie in AD, 
III 2, 12.esse duro te (ADG), V 9, 65 NAV fiat (A. Donatus).” 
The circle of reasoning isa curiousone. The chartaceus is the best 
of the Regii; ergo the readings agreeing with DG must be found 
in the chart.; ergo the chart. must belong to the DG family. As 
a matter of fact, in only three of the passages is the reading given 
found in the chartaceus (And. 1167, V 1,7, Ad. 2,49). In three 
passages 15 B VIII lays claim to it, in one 15 A VIII, see the 
several notes. Six of the readings, however, must be assigned to 
15 A XII, which might accordingly assert its title to close relation- 
ship with DG. If the date assigned to it by the catalogue is cor- 
rect, it is the oldest of the Regii, and it is the one most frequently 
cited by Bentley, viz. in some twenty-eight passages, And. 293, 
320, 449, 542, Haut. 210, 221, 321, 571, 576, 753, 1002, 1051, Ad. 
133, 194, 208, 522, 877, 907, 947, 983, Hec. 118, 178, 230, 735, 
773, 861, Phorm. 238, 1028. Bentley adopted the reading of this 
MS. in seventeen passages, in eight of which he has been followed 
by recent editors, not however without the concurrence of other 
MSS. cf. And. 293, 542, Haut. 210, 221, 571, Ad. 983, Hec. 773, 


'This collation requires the following corrections. In Eun. I 1,25 15 A 
XI has 2 ultro not ultro ei, 1 2,18 exclusit, not exclusti, 115 oblectes not delectes, 


117 forsitan not forsan. 


\\ 
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861, and note IV. A careful collation of this MS. which I 
have made for the Andria shows many points of agreement 
with DG, e. g. 101 ut om. D, 133 amplectitur G, 142 attulit D, 
149 nec hec cf. D, 154 Quis CDG, 186 me om. G, 191 sibi graviter 


G, 205 er dies D'G haud corr. rec., 276 sit solo situm G, 
287 res inutiles DG, 362 tlloc D, 398 aliquid interea D, 419 timeo 
nre cf. D, 420 usguam erit G, 427 sibi esse melius malle G, 477 
narras D, 484 e¢ om. D, 495 nunc hic se ipsus cf. D, 508 renuntio 
here cf. DG, 549 Quasi st D, adopted by Spengel, so too Donatus, 
551 uist DEG, 604 astutia DEG, 621 At non D, 633 cogit eos 
denegare D, 720 dolorem DG, 726 sume hinc D, 766 ego has semper 
DG, 798 vivere DEG, 809 ezus dicta est cf. D, 861 intro hunc 


Note IV.—And. I 5,58 (1) 15 A XII sive haec te DG (2) 6 sive te haec (3) By? 
si téistaec. I1 1, 20(1) ad auxiliandum D (2) auxihi. II 6,18 (1) Quid est? 
puerile est. Quidnam est? (2) ¢ omit zam. III 3, 10 (1) tfa uti G (2) ¢ tta ut (3) 
By?’ ut ita hae nuptiae. Haut. I 2, 36 (1) guid ex usu siet CE(2) 6 quod etc. I11, 
9 (1) guid ex usu siet, so also 15 B VIII (2) @ guod etc. II 3, 80 (1) herele est. 
Clit. Quid est? (2) 15 A VIII hercle est tace SY. Quid est vis amare 15 A XI 
hercle est tace CLIT. Quid est? SY. Quid est? vis amare 15 B VIII Est hercle 
taceSIR. Quidest? CLIN. Quid est? vis amare? III 3,10 (1) mé aput hune fides. 
Bentley says, “ Lege cum uno ex Regio A¢ fides mi apud hunc est,’ but in his 


commentary By® has corrected his statement thus fides wei aput hunc which 
agrees with 15 A XII (2) ¢ At mihi fides apud hunc = A (3) underscores 
mi and reads istius me for me istius. III 3, 15 (1) pudet ADG (2) @ piget. IV 5,5 
(1) verse is missing, so E. V 2, 49 (1) mihil fidei (2) 6 fidei nihil (or nil). V 5,7 
(1) At nos non sinemus (2) At id nos etc. Ad. 1 2, 53 (1) éstuc tidi placet (2) 
tibi istuc placet (3) By® si tidt ita placet. II 1, 40 (1) mam liberali ego illam (2) 
15 A XI mam ego liberam illam assero causa mariti (sic)15 B VIII nam ego 
liberali tllam assero causam manu 15 A VIII nam ego illam assero liberali etc. 
II 1,54 (1) Aanc rationem DG (2) @ has rationes (3) By® reads Set nemo dabit 
et ego frustra mecum has rationes puto. IV 1,6 (1) nimis misere cupio (2) 15 B 
VIII misere nimis cupio with Donatus and editors ¢ omit mimis. V 4, 23 (1) 
experiar(o) experiamur. V 7,9(1) Turbas hymenaeum (2) 15 B VIII turbam et 
hymeneum 15 A VIII om. e¢ 15 A XI om. turbas. V 8, 24 (1) Quid restat (2) 
¢ quod restat (3) By® Quid? numguid restat? Vg, 26 (1) pater mi DG (2) 9 mi 
pater, Hec. I 2, 43 (1) semem se esse(2)15 A VIII se esse senem © se senem esse. 
I 2, 103 (1) convenibat (2)  convenicbat. II 1, 33(1) ego solvi curis vos ceteris (2) 
@ ego vos solvi a curis, except that 15 B VIII omits a (3) By? Quae erant hic 
curares ; cum ego vos solvi curis ceteris. V 1,9 (1) guestus mihi obstet (2)o mihi 
questus obstet. WV 2,7 (1) exguire, (licet om.) = AD (2) © exguire licet. V 4, 21 
(1) «nus omnium homo A (2)15 A XI and 15 A VIII unus hominum homo 15 
B VIII hominum unus homo. Phorm. IL 1, 8 (1) e¢tiamne id spatium cum rasura 
(2) 9 etiamne id. V 9, 39(1) faxo eum tali mactatum (2) ¢ faxo tali sit mactatus 
(3) By? Faxo tali sit mactatus atque hoc infortunio. 
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rape DEG, 908 civem hinc DG, 915 sit vir DGV, 950 népe SYM, 
fd scilicet DGV. So far as I know it is the only MS. which 
offers circum itione (adopted by the edd. for civcuztione) in And. 
I 2, 31 (202). Bentley however says, “Quin et hic nonnulli 
codd. Circumitione.” Inv. 111 it has tam flet for tam fert. In 
249 it keeps s? which DEG omit. Traces of the influence of 
the PC family are seen in v. 504 cepi, 529 fieri has, 717 putavi 
and elsewhere, and it must therefore be assigned to the mixed class 
of Terence MSS. Asa rule, its peculiar readings have nothing to 
commend them, and are due either to gross carelessness in trans- 
position or to glosses, e. g. 197 guo minus fiant, 534 dicebant for 
atebant and natam meam for filiam. 

There remain to be considered a few passages where Bentley 
quotes two Regii. In Eun. II 2, 32 15 A XII has discipuli in the 
text, and 15 A XI discipli between the lines the varia lectio to 
which Bentley refers. Bent.’ reads 

Si potis ut tanguam philosophorum disciplinae ex ipsis 

Vocabula habent parasiti item Gnathonici vocentur. 
Ad. Prol. 5 factum id oporteat is really found only in 15 B VIII as 
Umpfenbach shows (1. c. p. 462) while in Phorm. III 1, 20 15 A XI 
and 15 B VIII are referred to. In Phorm. I 3, 24 the reference 
is to 15 A XI and 15 A XII. In Phorm. III 2, 12 Bentley 
simply says “‘ Nostri Ze esse duro uno Regio excepto.” No one 
of the Regii has esse duro te, as is shown in note II. In And. I 
5, 52 no one of the MSS. exactly agrees with Bentley’s statement, 
but 15 B VIII which has 2d utraegue nunc res inutiles is prob- 
ably the one meant, the rest have 7//i nunc utraegue res inutiles 
DEG. In Hec. V 4, 12 Bentley reports unus ex Regis recentior 
as having gon ¢e gui, 15 B VIII has egon gui te, the rest have no 
te. In Phorm. V 9, 59,15 A XI has 7uum nomen dic quod est, 
15 B VIII nomen tuum etc., 15 A XII Tu tuum nomen dic 
guod est. None of the present Regii have #262 which Umpfenbach 
adopts from Bentley. For these slight discrepancies I cannot 
account except by supposing that Bentley was careless. 

After having thus by actual examination succeeded in identifying 
the codices Regii used by Bentley, I was able during a very brief 
stay in Cambridge to consult a book, of whose existence I had 
not previously known, which every one must admit has a most 
important bearing upon this question, namely, the very copy of 
Terence in which Bentley recorded his MS. collations made 
while preparing his famous edition. This interesting book is 
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now in the library of Trinity College, and is numbered B 17, 33. 
Its title is “ Publii Terentii Carthaginiensis Afri Comoediae VI 
His accedunt integrae notae Donati, Eugraphii, Faerni, Boecleri, 
Farnabii, Mer. Casauboni. Tan. Fabri. cum indice locupletiss. 
Amstelodami et Lugd. Bat. clolocLxxxvi.” A memorandum 
in Bentley’s handwriting reads: ‘ Quaere Donati editionem 
Romae 1492 quam saepe laudat Rivius.’’ On two separate leaves 
we find lists of the MSS. used by Bentley. which I here give 
in full: 

D codex Dunelmensis vetustissimus 4to. 

M cod. Episcopi Mori. 700 annorum 4to. 

P cod. Collegii St. Petri 500 annorum 4to. 

S cod. D™ Shippen. 

C codex Collegii Corporis Christi. 

R codex Regius 500 annorum. 

T alter olim Theyeri 300 annorum. 

Ch alter chartaceus 220 ann. 

B alter 500 annorum. 

And again just before the title-page : 

Characteres Librorum Mstorum quibus usi sumus. 

D codex Dunelmensis, nunc in Bibl. Bodleiana Oxonii goo ann. 

M codex Jo. Mori Episc. Eliensis 800 ann. 

C codex Bibl. Collegii Corporis Xti Cantab. 600. 

P codex Collegii Sti Petri Cantab. 500. 

S codex D™ Shippen. Oxoniensis. 

R codex Regiae Bib. Londini 500. 

T codex Theyeri Bibl. nunc Regiae 400. 

Ch sive chartaceus Regiae Bibl. 300. 

It will be seen that these two lists substantially agree. B, how- 
ever, is omitted from the second, and the Academicus which 
Bentley designates throughout the book as A is included in 
neither. Inthe age assigned to the different MSS. there are some 
discrepancies. Thus in the first list T = 300 ann., in the second 
400 (7. e. 15th or 14th century), Ch = 220 ann. in the first list, a 
curiously precise date, in the second 300 ann. D which is called 
vetustissimus is credited in the second list with goo ann., which 
makes it older than the Parisinus. But Bentley was probably 
inclined to overestimate the age of his more important MSS. 
Thus he assigns M to the roth or 11th century, and still further 
proof that his own estimate varied is furnished us by And. IV 
2,29 where in his commentary Bentley says, “ Duo ex nostris 
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vetustissimi ad me venias,” 7. e. omitting wf. Now in Fabri’s text 
I find wf underscored and on the margin * DM. Ir And. V 4, 
25 I find #767 (sic) and on the margin #CB with the following 
note “#z in M post rasuram. Puto fuisse PAM ut Pamphilus 
nomen haesitanti suggesserit.”” Compare this with Bentley’s com- 
mentary “Ejecimus 7747 quod abesta Regio et C.C. C. et in 
altero 900 annorum a manu secunda et post rasuram ut jure quis 
suspicetur PAM fuisse erasum et interpolatum 7767.” Here then 
the age goo ann. is assigned to M, which would make it of about the 
same antiquity as the Dunelmensis. Clearly we must allow Bent- 
ley a range of two or three centuries in fixing the age of a MS., 
and as very good judges often disagree to the same extent, we 
need not be surprised. The Regius quoted in And. V 4, 25 we 
have seen above (Note I) to be 15 A VIII, which must, therefore, 
be identified with B, although the British Museum Catalogue 
assigns it to saec XI. Whether M can be identified with any 
existing MS. I am unable to state, but I think it quite probable, 
as within a few years the Dunelmensis has been brought to light. 
Of this latter Robinson Ellis (Academy, Dec. 1, 1872, p. 459) says, 
“ Both Kraus and Brix agree in supposing this codex to be iden- 
tical with that called by Bentley veterrimus ; it would be interest- 
ing to prove whether his conjecture is well founded; but the 
MS. has not been forthcoming for the last 150 years, and is 
perhaps no longer discoverable. Leng calls this much the finest 
of all his MSS., and any one who would bring the lost treasury 
to light would confer a service which would be appreciated by 
every student of Latin philology.” 

The identity of the Dunelmensis with the veterrimus, if it were 
not fully established by Bentley’s own statement, might be settled 


1At the time when this was written the Dunelmensis was snugly hidden 
away among the treasures of the Bodleian. The credit of rediscovering it is 
due solely to Mr. T. W. Jackson, fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, from 
whom we may shortly expect some interesting details concerning it. Its pres- 
ent catalogue number is F 2, 13 (Bodleian). I have collated it for the Andria, 
but I do not wish to anticipate Mr. Jackson’s article by giving to print any of 
its readings. 

Ellis shows that Ff, 6, 4 inthe University Library of Cambridge did actually 
belong to John Moore, Bishop of Norwich, but that it cannot be Bentley’s goo 
year codex. It cannot therefore be M, as in And. V 4, 25 it has ¢#é7 not over 
erasure. Is it not Leng’s Nb? It follows from what I have said that Ump- 
fenbach (1. d. p. 466) is wrong in considering the cod. g0o ann. and the Aca- 
demicus to be the same. 
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by a reference to And. II 3, 21 where Bentley says “sferes Ita ex 
nostris veterrimus.” The Trinity Terence has on the margin D 
speres. Soat And. V 6,7 the marginal guia iam DC explains 
Bentley’s ‘Duo ex nostris veterrimi,’ and proves also that he 
reckoned C among the oldest of his MSS. The age assigned 
(600 ann.) agrees with Robinson Ellis’ statement that it belongs to 
the 11th century.—And. II 2, 6 I find aut underscored and on the 
margin # DCShChRB.—cf. Bentley’s comm. “sex ex nostris 
meliores non agnoscunt illud azz.” 

Of these ‘better’ MSS. Sh is the Shippenianus discussed by Ump- 
fenbach (1. c. p. 473) now in the library of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, as already pointed out by Ellis in the aforesaid article. Ch. 
the chartaceus is of course Reg. 15 A XI. R is Regius 15 A 
XII, the Regius par excellence, and as such, most frequently cited 
by Bentley. For proof compare the statement in note IV regard- 
ing And. II 1,20 with the marginal note ad auxiliandum PR. 
B is Reg. 15 A VIII. Concerning the Corpus Christi and Peter- 
house MSS. (C & P), I canadd nothing new to Umpfenbach’s state- 
ments (ib. pp. 470 f.) T is shown to be 15 B VIII by the marginal 
note to And. II 2, 15, fo. (=/ortasse) libero tibiuxorem non dat iam 
C/sic T. Compare Bentley’s ed. and the statement in note II. 
Bentley’s Academicus has not to my knowledge been identified 
with any English MS. I have not been able myself to collect the 
necessary data, nor to carry the investigation as far as I could 
wish, but it would be very easy for an English scholar resident in 
Cambridge to pick out from the mass of Bentley’s MS. colla- 
tions the readings peculiar to the Academicus and to M, which 
would enable us to form a very fair. idea of these MSS. even 
if they should never be found. In any future reprint of Bentley’s 
edition I think the editor might do a service to Latin philology 
by placing in brackets an exact specification of the MSS. 
cited by Bentley, using his notation. I close this article 
with some specimens based upon my own véry incomplete 
notes. And. Prol. 11, tres ex nostris recentiores (APT) sunt dis- 
simili. 11, 89 Recte tres ex nostris (ChAB) guid idest? I 2,27 
unus tantum (A) ostendere. I 2, 34 recte tres meliores (PDSh) 
dices. 11 1, 37 Unus (A) es#. II 2, 19 a duobus nostris abest 262 
(PT). II 4, 5 duo e nostris (ChD) gua = Par. II 6, 20 Duo ex 
nostris primarii (DC) Zs? obsonatum Recte. III 1,1, Duo tantum 
ex nostris (ChT) dixzsti quae vera lectio est. III 2, 3 cum veter- 
rimo nostro (D) Fac ista ut. III 4, 10duo (TA) Nunquam ego 
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tstuc guivi alter (R) Nunquam istuc égo guivt. 1115,9 Me proiam 
duo ex nostris veterrimi(DC). IV 1, 41 ex nostris antiquiores omnes 
(DCPMT) Factum est hoc. IV 3, 2 quinque ex nostris (DPTBA) 
putabam Recte putavi (RCh). IV 5, 22 duo ex nostris (DS) 
O optume = Victorianus. V 1, 17 Facta (Ch) et a prima manu 
duo alii (MB). V 3, 24 Tres ex vetustioribus (CDM) AZ tandem. 
V 4, 38 Noster veterrimus (D) odium. V 6, 15 Meliores et plures 


libri Aropere adcerse (DSBARTMP.) 
MINTON WARREN. 
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VI.—* FOR SAKE.” 


Having had occasion recently to examine the N. T. usage of the 
expressions for my sake, for Jesus sake, for Christ’s sake, &c., 
especially with a view to their historical origin and the force of the 
word sake, I determined to push the investigation further, and 
search for examples of this use in Early English, which I have 
thrown together below as a contribution to the history of the 
expressions. It was very soon ascertained that the locutien did not 
occur in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, nor in Wycliffe’s New Testa- 
ment, judging by a careful examination of all the references given by 
Cruden, but first came in with Tyndale, and then as a translation 
usually of fvexa or dtd, though in 2 Cor. xii. 10, 3 John iii. 7, of 
bzép, and in Eph. iv. 32 of ¢v,—but here Coverdale has zz Christ, 
following Wycliffe, and the Revised Version adopts it also. 

A very few examples of this usage will suffice. They are taken 
from Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wycliffe and 
Tyndale Gospels, 2d ed., 1874, Skeat’s reprint of Forshal] and 
Madden’s Wycliffe and Purvey’s New Testament, 1879, and Dab- 
ney’s reprint from Bagster’s edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
1837. 

Matt. xiv. 3. A.S.—And sette on cwertern for dam wife Herodiaden 
Philippes hys brééer ; 

W.—And putte [puttide] him in to prisoun /or Erodias, the wit of his 
brother ; 

T.—And put hym in preson for Herodias sake, hys brother Phips wife. 

John xii.9. A. S.-—-And hig cémon, naes na for Saes Helendes pingon 
synderlice ; 

W.—And thei camen, not oonly for Jhesu; 

T.—And they cam, nott for Jesus sake only. 

1 Cor. iv. 10. W.—We foolis for ‘Crist; T.—We are foles for Christes 
sake, 2 Cor. iv. 5, W.--And vs 3o0ure seruantis 47 Jhesu; T.—Oure selves 
youre servauntes for Jesus sake. Phil. i. 29. W.—But also that 3e suffren 
for him; T.—But also suffre for his sake. 


These examples might easily be multiplied, but the above are 
sufficient to show the N. T. usage. 
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“FOR 


The A. S. sacu is defined by Grein contentio, hostilitas, lis, rixa, 
pugna, and Bosworth has also “ A cause or suit in law, process, 
accusation.” Stratmann (Dictionary of Old English, XII-XV 
Centuries) defines sake, lis, rixa, causa, injuria, and amongst 
other references we have withouten sake=“ sine causa,.) Psalms iii. 
8, the earliest reference for the modern usage being for hire sake: 
Ancren Riwle, p. 4 (Morton’s ed.) 

In transmitting to Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the Philo- 
logical Society’s Dictionary, slips of the second volume of Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, I inquired if he could give me the earliest 
references for the expression, /or ’s sake. I append his reply, 
and am indebted to his kindness for the first four quotations given 
below. He says: “ For ——’s sake I am not able to carry back 
beyond the Ancren Riwle, though it occurs in several works of 
that age. But this sense of sake does not once occur in Ormin 
nor in Layamon, both about 1200; it does mof occur in the 
Hatton Gospels, c. 1160 (which I have examined with the con- 
cordance), and I have no record of it from the Lambeth or Trinity 
Homilies of 1175-1200. We may, therefore, say that it appears 
in the first third of the thirteenth century, I presume first in a 
transferred use of the legal sense of sacuz, to speak for one’s cause 
or behalf. I enclose some of the earliest quotations we have for 
sake.”’ 

Thus it appears that the meaning pugna, lis, rixa, the common 
A. S. sense, which we find in Layamon and Orm, passes to causa, 
and thence to the modern meaning for my cause or behalf, on my 
account, most probably as Dr. Murray suggests. The four quota- 
tions enclosed by Dr. Murray are as follows: 

(1) “*Ancren Riwle, p. 4, c. 1220-30. South Western, Dorsetshire. 
Me aski 3e hwat riwle 3e ancren schullen holden? 3e schullen alle-weis, 
mid alle mihte, and mid alle strencSe wel witen Pe inre [riwle], and pe uttre 
vor hire sake. 

(2) St. Katherine (Abbotsford Club), p. 6, |. 98, c. 1220. West Midland, 
c. Herefordshire (considered by some to be by same author as A. R.) 

Dus lo for hure sake 

Ane dale hu atheld 
Of hire eldrene god 

And spende al that other 
In nedfule and in nakede. 

(3) Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. Soc.), 1. 3731, c. 1250. East Midland, 
Suffolk. 


Oc for is benes and for zs sake[n] 
Yet he sal wid hem milche maken. 
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Editor supplies [n]. One might also suggest sake: make. 
(4) Wright’s Lyric Poetry, VI. 28, c. 1300. 
Levedi, al for thine sake 
longinge is y-lent me on.” 
To these I add the following from the literature of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, with occasional comments: 


(5) Owl and Nightingale (Stratmann’s ed.), c. 1225. 
1160. Oper pu bodest cheste and sake. 
1430. And mai eft habbe to make 
Hire leofmon wipute sake. 


Here sake still preserves its original sense. 
(6) Creed. (Maetzner’s A. E. Sprachproben, p. 50, 8). 1st half'13th cent. 
On rode nailedd for mannes sake. 


(7) Hymn to the Virgin. Maetzner, p. 54, 39. 1st half 13th cent. 
That ich nevere for feondes sake 
furgo thip eche liht. 
(8) p. 55, 47- Lavedi, for thine sake 
(9) p. 55, 69. Thu do that ich for hire sake 
beo i-maked so clene. 
Here add two other Hymns to the Virgin. The first is printed 
by Mr. Furnivall in Academy, No. 503, Dec. 24, 1881, entitled by 
him The Hymn of Chaucer’s Oxford Clerk, “ Angelus ad Vir- 
ginem,” from Arundel MS. 284, leaf 154, lines 58-60, c. 1250-60. : 
(10) hus giue for pine sake 
him so her for to seruen 
pat pe [=he] us to him take. 
The second is found in the Appendix to Old English Homilies, 
2d series (E. E. T. Soc., ed. Morris), p. 257, 1. 58. 


(11) po godes sune alizte wolde 
On edrfe al for ure sake. 


This Hymn belongs to the thirteenth century. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S., ed. Morris), c. 1250. 


(12) p. 16, 551. For swilc sinful dedes sake 
; So cam on werlde wreche and wrake. 


(13) p- 40, 1392. Askede here if 3he migte taken 
Herberge for hire frendes sake[n]. 
(14) p. 80, 2806. And wur’S sone an uglike snake 
And Moyses fleg for dredes sake. 
The Fox and the Wolf (Maetzner, p. 133, 40-44), c. 1275. 
(15) I have Jeten thine hennen blod 


That I do for almes sake. 


| 
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(16) King Horn (E. E. T. S., ed. Lumby), 1453-4. 2d half 13th cent. 
pis tur he let make 
Al for pine sake. 
Legend of St. Gregory (Zupitza’s A. E. Uebungsbuch, p. 53). Before 
1300. XX, 37-8. 
(17) pabot bad pe fischers bope ten mark & the cradel take 
& bad pai schuld nou3t be wrop for pat litel childes sake. 
Sir Tristrem (Maetzner, p. 238). End of 13th cent. S1st stanza, 1-4. 
(18) To prisoun thai gun take 
Erl, baroun, and knight, 
For Douke Morgan sake, 
Many on dyd doun right. 


_Here we have a proper name without inflection used with sake. 
Cursor Mundi (E. E. T. S., ed. Morris), 6833, c. 1320. 
(19) Sle Pou nan wip-outen sake (vv. Il.). 
Cursor Mundi in Morris’s Specimens of Early English: 
(20) p. 132, 181-2. For he moght find nan wit sa&[e] 
On the sak/es he suld ta wrake. 
(21) p. 137, 325-6. Mak usa welle, for mine sake, 
pat alle mai plenté o water take. 


These examples from the Cursor Mundi are interesting, as show- 
ing the three meanings of sake, and the second containing also 
sakles=innocent, as in the Ormulum and Ancren Riwle. - 

Stabat Mater (Wiilcker’s A. E. Lesebuch I, p. 47), 31-33. No date, but 
as it follows Hampole, c. 1350. 


(22) Moder, now y shal the telle, 
3ef y ne deze, thou gost to helle, 
Y thole ded for thine sake. 


St. Andrew. Alt-Englische Legenden, ed. Horstmann, c. 1350. 
(23) p- 5, 75-7- And unto my goddes offrand make 

Or els I sall for pi god sake 

Ger hang pe right on swilk a tre. 
(24) 103-4. I wold be wurthi for Azs sake 

Opon a cross my dede to take. 


St. Laurentius. Barbour’s Legenden-Sammlung, ed. Horstmann, I, p. 
IQI, C. 1350-1400. 
(25) Quhare-of mene wont war to mak 
In old tyme cronis for fe sak 
Of victory pat gudmene wane. 


Interesting as the first example I have met with of for the sake of. 


The Lay-Folks’ Mass-Book (E. E. T. S., ed. Simmons), Text B. 453-7 
(Royal MS. 17 B XVII), c. 1375. 
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Make pi prayeres in pat stede 
for alle pi frendes pat are dede, 
And for alle cristen soules sake 
swilk prayere shal pou make. 


The examples of the use of sake in Gower are not numerous, 
only four in the last half of the second volume; but in Chaucer 
they are much more frequent. It is strange that the expression 
should not be found in the New Testament of Wycliffe, when both 
of his contemporaries make use of it. 

A couple of examples apiece from Chaucer and Gower must 
suffice : 

Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale. (Skeat’s C. P. ed.) 

(27) 135. And tak a wyf, for hye goddes sake. 

(28) 560. Forthis nyght shaltow deyen for my sake; also lines 7, 255, 
and 975. 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis (ed. Pauli), II. 

(29) p. 217. For lucre and nought for loves sake. 

(30) p. 229. And for Thetis 42s moder sake. 


Other examples may be found on pp. 226, 314. 


An examination of Morris’s Old English Homilies, 2d series, 
which belong to the éwe/fth century, shows us that the expression 
Jor God’s love was then used where for God’s sake was more com- 
mon later. An example of this is found on p. 83, |. 21, 22: “ Hie 
giuen here elmesse noht for godes /uue ac for neheboreden oder 
for kinraden,” translated by the editor, “they give their alms not 
for God’s sake, but for the sake of their neighbors or kinsmen.” 
See also p. 157, 1]. 24, and p. 159, 1. 10. This expression continued 
in use, as is seen in Lives of Saints: Thomas Beket (Maetzner, p. 
177), c. 1300. 1807. A sire! he seide, for Godes love, ne passe 
no3t 3ut the see. Also lines 1975, 2094, and in 2273, And bad 
him, for the love of God, in such angusse him rede. 

A hundred years later Chaucer would probably have used for 
Goddes sake. 

These examples show the use of sake with the possessive ad- 
jectives and genitive during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
while the language was forming, and from the rareness with which 
the form for the sake of is met with, this expression was evidently 
of later origin, and possibly originated in the North. It deserves 
notice that this form is not found in the Authorized Version, as 
quoted by Cruden, but the Revisers have occasionally made use 


of it. 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 
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OLD NORSE. 


RECENT WORK IN 


Withthe continually growing interest in the comparatively new study of Ger- 
manistik, Old Norse like every other Germanic dialect has received in the last 
decade increased attention, and Old Norse philology has made most gratifying 
advance in lexicography, grammar and text criticism. Outside of Scandi- 
navia, where one might expect the study of the old language would be culti- 
vated, for patriotic reasons, if for no other, lectures on O. N. grammar and 
literature are delivered at all the German universities, certainly every second 
or third semester, and no Germanist goes out into the world without the 
knowledge of at least its Laut- and Flexionslehre. German interest, too, is 
also unmistakably manifested by the almost constant appearance both of 
texts and translations, as well as by the great mass of grammatical and text 
criticism printed in the various journals. Both France and Holland have 
O. N. scholars who have made valuable contributions to O. N. philological 
literature, and that an active interest is felt in England is evinced by the 
publication of such works as the Oxford Icel.-Engl. Dictionary and the 
Sturlunga Saga. 

O. N. lexicography has been done almost exclusively by Icelanders. In 
1860 appeared (Copenhagen) what must always remain the classical dic- 
tionary of the language of the Eddas and the poems of the Scalds—the 
Lexicon poeticum antig. ling. Sept. by Sveinbjérn Egilsson, rector of the 
gymnasium at Reykjavik; it is a work of unquestioned scholarship and 
ability, with copious citations and (Latin) equivalents, but in the light of 
better texts, needs, even at this early date, numerous revisions. In 1863 
was published (Copenhagen) the Oldnordisk Ordbog (UO. N.-Danish), by 
Erik Jonsson, another Icelander ; its usefulness is, however, much impaired 
by the entire absence of citations. In 1867 appeared (Christiania) the ex- 
cellent Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog (QO. N.-Danish) by Joh. Fritzner, 
a Norwegian, who now promises anew edition; and finally in 1874 (Oxford) 
the great /celandic-English Dictionary, begun by Richard Cleasby and com- 
pleted by an Icelander resident in England, Gudbrand Vigfusson, whose 
work it mainly is. What the Lex. poet. is to the poetical literature the 
Icel.-Engl. Dict. is tothe phenomenal wealth of O. N. prose writing, but it is 
unfortunately characterized by hurried and superficial labor, a matter to be 
the more deplored in so ambitious a work. No one perhaps was better 
fitted to write an O. N. dictionary than Vigfusson, both because of his re- 
markable familiarity with the whole of the old literature and from having 
Icelandic for his mother-tongue; these facts have, however, told against 
the correctness of his work, as he oftentimes trusts for a citation to a treach- 
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erous memory where another would have referred directly to the text. 
Opening the book quite at random one finds, for instance, p. 544 SKEL- 
PUNNR, adj. shell-thin, Eg. ina verse; SKEPTI, x, Il. a@ handle, Grett. in a 
verse. As the Grettis Saga contains 476 verses, and the Egils Saga, without 
counting the poems, 470, the utility of the references is scarcely apparent. 
On the opposite page, again, SKERPLA is cited Zdda 103, but upon consult- 
ing the Edda one is surprised not'to be able to find it in the whole work. 
The etymologies, too, are often extremely venturesome and misleading, and 
in numberless cases absolutely worthless. With all its faults the Icel.-Engl. 
Dict. is the most valuable, both in completeness of vocabulary and fulness 
of definition, of all O. N. lexica, and for the mere reading of texts is wholly 
satisfactory. D1. Jon Thorkelsson, the present recter of the gymnasium at 
Reykjavik, is engaged in compiling a second Supplement til islandske Ord- 
béger (the first was completed in 1876), which appears in instalments in the 
yearly programme of the gymnasium, within whose pages he has already 
printed much critical work of the highest value. 

Of O. N. grammarians, Prof. Ludvig Wimmer, of Copenhagen, is unques- 
tionably at the head, and to him more than to anybody else is due the fact 
that O. N. grammar stands upon a footing of equal progress with the best 
dialect work in Germany; his O/dnordisk formlere appeared (Copenhagen) 
in 1870, and was translated 1871 into German by Sievers, the well-known 
- Germanist; a revised Swedish edition appeared at Lund in 1874, which is 
by far the best of all O. N. grammars. Wimmer is also the author of the 
most important work of late years on runes; his book Runeskriftens oprin- 
delse og udvikling i Norden (Copenhagen, 1874) takes up the disputed 
question of the origin of the elder rune alphabet, which he proves in a most 
incontrovertible manner to have been derived from the Latin. Vigfusson 
published Outlines of Grammar in the introduction to his dictionary, and 
appended to his J/celandic Prose Reader (Oxford, 1879) is A Short Gram- 
mar. The last-named work is an exceedingly well made text-book, con- 
taining numerous extracts from the prose literature, with explanatory notes, 
grammar and glossary. 

Icelandic phonetics is treated in another book printed at Oxford—Henry 
Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics, in which a chapter is devoted to Old and 
Modern Icelandic. The author’s headings are, however, misleading, as, 
while his entire scheme for the modern language is wellnigh absolutely 
faultless, he gives to Old Icelandic exactly the same phonetic value, which it 
by no means had. Thus in the extract on p. 148 from the Snorra Edda, @ is 
represented by az and @ by ai, values which they certainly have at present, 
but which are comparatively new. Soalmost the entire vowel system might 
be cited; indeed, the change in pronunciation is the one great change that 
the Icelandic language has undergone. If the author, on the other hand, 
merely meant to show the adaptability of the new pronunciation to the old 
language, he should certainly have left out the extracts from the old poetry, 
which, with the rest, he gives in normalized orthography ! 

The last decade has been particularly marked by the appearance of texts, 
some of which see the light for the first time; a majority, however, are criti- 
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cal and often diplomatic editions of texts previously published. Several 
societies are actively engaged with O. N. literature and philological studies. 
The Icelandic Literary Society, founded in 1816, still continues its activity 
and publishes each year its quota of literature. The last few years have 
witnessed the completion of the Diplomatarium Jslandicum, a most import- 
ant work for the comparative study of Icelandic, Safn til Ségu Jslands, 
and the Biskupa Ségur. The Danish ‘‘Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,” 
founded in 1825, has published (1875) what may justly be termed the editio 
princeps of the Njd/s Saga, the greatest of ali Icelandic sagas, in a critical 
text with variants edited by Prof. Konrad Gislason; in 1878 appeared the 
Saga of Tristram ok Isénd. The Danish ‘ Nordiske litteratur-samfund,” 
which discontinued its publications in 1870, after a quarter-century of 
literary life, again awoke in 1880 to increased activity under the title of 
‘‘Samfundet til udgivelse af gammel nordisk litteratur,” and have already 
issued six texts. The Swedish “ Fornskrift Sallskapet” has also recently pub- 
lished a number of valuable texts edited by Cederschiédld, Wisén and others. 
The trustees of the Arna Magnusson bequest in Copenhagen continue at 
rather long intervals their text publications. In 1869 appeared the MSS. of 
Valdemar’s Laws in Old Danish and £lucitdarius in Icelandic, followed in 
1877 by the Codex Runicus in photolithographic fac-simile; in 1879 was 
published a new edition of the code of laws called the Grdgds, and in 1880 
appeared the first part of the long looked for third volume of the Sxorra 
Edda. The latter work has been published beside in two other editions, 
viz. those of Thorleifr Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1875) and Ernst Wilken 
(Paderborn, 1877): neither of them is, however, an improvement on the 
edition published in Reykjavik in 1848 by Sv. Egilsson. The Semundar 
Edda has also appeared in two editions, viz. a second, revised, edition by 
Svend Grundtvig (Copenhagen, 1868), and a new edition by Karl Hildebrand 
(Paderborn, 1876); but by far the best edition is still the one published by 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867. Aside from complete editions, extracts from both 
Eddas have been published in various reading-books and text collections ; 
Prof, Mobius, of Kiel, the Nestor of O. N. scholarship in Germany, has also 
published a critical edition of the Héttata/ in two parts. Aside from the 
publications of societies, a large number of Saga texts has also appeared 
independently. In Norway, Carl Unger has been particularly productive, 
and has printed an astonishing number of MSS., many of them for the first 
time. In Germany, Mébius, Maurer, Vigfusson, Kélbing and others have 
edited numerous texts. 

In the history of O. N. literature the best monograph that has appeared 
of late years, in any language, is the Prolegomena to the Oxford edition of 
the Sturlunga Saga by Vigfusson. The author brings to his task the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the ancient literature, both printed and manuscript, 
which he alone of all others possesses, and this, joined with remarkable 
critical acuteness and clearness of thought and statement, make the Prole- 
gomena, though but a résumé, a veritable mine of information in which all 
subsequent historians must dig. The most important critical part of the 
whole is the chapter on “‘the Eddic Poems,” in which the author endeavors 
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to prove the contested point of the origin of the miscellaneous poems com- 
posing the collection now called the Edda. The statement is made (p. 
clxxxvi) that ‘“‘these poems, with one or two exceptions, owe their origin 
to Norse poets in the ‘Western Icelands,’” (2. e. Orkney, Shetland), that 
‘they date from a time subsequent to the settlement of Iceland from those 
islands.”” The premises as regards the first part are, however, not proved, 
and a darkness veils their place of origin that will probably never be dis- 
pelled; the view as to their time of origin, on the other hand, rests upon a 
better foundation, and is shared by Bugge and others. A more ambitious 
work than the Prolegomena is Horn’s Geschichte der Lit. des Skand. Nordens 
(Leipzig, 1880), but it is full of inaccuracies and half-statements, at least in 
the O. N.-Icelandic part, which make its scientific value absolutely null. 

In literary criticism nothing has lately been written to rival in interest 
and importance a work promised so long ago as 1879, but of which the first 
part only has thus far appeared,—Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Helte- 
sagns Oprindelse, by Sophus Bugge of Christiania, the foremost Norwegian 
scholar in O. N. The aim of Bugge’s work is to substantiate the somewhat 
startling statement: ‘‘Of numerous northern legends of gods and heroes, 
one may assert that they reproduce, or at least originated under the influence 
of, narratives, poems or legends, religious or superstitious ideas, which half 
heathen or heathen Northmen during the time of the Vikings received upon the 
British Islands from Christians, z. ¢. either from monks or from people who 
were educated under monkish influences.”’ That this is a conclusion entirely 
at variance with the received opinion of Norse mythology contained in the 
Eddas and hero-songs need scarcely be said. The old theory looked upon 
these stories of the gods and heroes # ¢o¢o as sacred remnants of the primi- 
tive culture of the whole Germanic race; the new one, while it does not 
deny the Germanic foundation, sees the superstructure almost entirely built 
up of antique-classic, 7 e. Greek-Roman and Jewish-Christian materials. 
The whole matter is stated by the author with such acuteness and force as 
almost to carry conviction with it; but it is not a matter either to accept or 
discard with a breath, and the whole work must first appear before a logical 
and consistent criticism can be passed. A monograph of similar import, 
but confined to one Eddic poem, is Véluspd og de Sybillinske Orakler by A. 
Chr. Bang (Christiania, 1879), in which the author refers the origin of the 
Véluspa to an imitation of the Sibylline oracles.! One thing is certain in 
the light of modern criticism, that the Eddic poems are not entitled to the 
high antiquity previously ascribed to them. ‘Odin, himself,” said Resen 
in 1665, ‘was the author of Havamal,” while Schimmelmann, in his trans- 
lation of the Snorra Edda in 1777, declares that ‘“‘ Edda is the pure word of 


God and the oldest book in the world.” 
W. H. CARPENTER. 


1 See American Journal of Philology, vol. 1, p. 440. 
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DEMOSTHENES. Translated from the French of L. BRé&piF by M. J. Mac- 
Mauwon. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1881. 

This monograph, containing twelve chapters, constituted originally a 
course of lectures delivered, we infer, at the Lycée of Toulouse. 

M. Brédif, like a patriotic Frenchman, draws lessons from the political 
condition of Greece in the time of Demosthenes for the admonition of, his 
countrymen, and writes from a spirit of genuine sympathy with the present 
order of things in France. In his introduction the author traces the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, and takes occasion to discuss the relation of morals 
to eloquence. While it is true that ‘bad taste and good morals are some- 
times found together,” Brédif has not made out his case that eloquence 
owes something to the decline of morals, and that Cato’s definition “vir 
bonus dicendi peritus” is untrue. The chapters in which Demosthenes is 
described as the citizen and the statesman form the most valuable part of 
the work. 

Although the colors are somewhat giowing and confused, the portraiture 
of Demosthenes is, in the main, accurate and lifelike. Still, no scholar 
can read this book without a painful sense of the lack of sober and critical 
learning. This is apparent, first,in the author’s undiscriminating use of 
the anecdotes narrated by Plutarch, Pseudo-Plutarch, and the grammarians. 
_ Of Isocrates, for example, he repeats the story, as though he believed it, 
that Nicocles paid him twenty talents for one discourse. Brédif might 
have gone ten talents higher if his aim was to tell the biggest possible 
story, by referring to the case of Evagoras. 

Disregard of scholarship is again apparent in the author’s unquestioning 
citations from the “fourth” Philippic, as if there had never been a doubt 
of its authenticity. Can it be that M. Brédif is unacquainted with the 
studies of Dobree, Westermann, and Schaefer, not to speak of the sus- 
picions entertained by the ancient rhetoricians? The most unsatisfactory 
part of the book is that which treats of the oratory of Demosthenes. In 
the chapters devoted to this topic we look in vain for anything like an 
analysis of the literary style of Demosthenes. Nothing is said about the 
structure of periods, selection of words, paucity of figures of speech, abund- 
ance of figures of thought, in a word, about the verbal and formal pecu- 
liarities of the composition of the orator. Where Brédif speaks of the 
plans of the orations of Demosthenes and the insertion of the documents, 
we notice again his ignorance of the critical studies of recent date. Other- 
wise he would hardly cite the oration against Timocrates as a fair instance 
of inconsistency in the structure of the plans of D.’s orations. 

Brédif strangely misunderstands the relation of Aeschines and Demos- 
thenes as accuser and accused when he says, p. 354: ‘* Demosthenes 
reproached Aeschines for having entered against him the suit of Ctesiphon 
along time after the events, although previous to that time ‘he had never 
accused him, never prosecuted him.’ Aeschines returned a direct contra- 
diction, and recalled different circumstances in which he had not only 
accused Demosthenes, but had clearly convicted him (¢avepd¢ éEnAfyyov) of 
sacrilege, corruption and theft. Whom are we to believe? One of the 
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two is certainly an unpardonable falsifier.” In this passage there is evi- 
dently confusion of a formal accusation or suit at law with a charge uttered 
in a speech against an opponent. 

It is doubtful if the service rendered to the English student of Demos- 
thenes by the translation of this work is sufficient to compensate for the 
labor. But M. Brédif deserved a better fate than to fall into the hands of 
such a translator as Mr. MacMahon; indeed, a worse fate could hardly be 
imagined. To say with Addison (in changed terms), ‘I have been traduced 
in English,” is putting it mildly. The reader’s first suspicion of the purity 
of the English is aroused by the following remarkable statement in the 
translator’s preface: ‘* That the work is free from errors and worthy of the 
admirable original, we can by no means vouchsafe.”” To vouch for anything 
whatever is extremely hazardous for a translator who says ‘ priority” 
for superiority, ‘‘apology” for apologue, ‘ obligation” for requirement, 
‘false lights” for false windows, who can say ‘ Philip sometimes founders,” 
and is willing that his readers should understand, if they can, such 
statements as these: (p. 119), ‘‘ But war costs dearly. It will cost more to 
recede before the expenses it requires ”; (p. 191), ‘‘ The first two, proofs of 
the acknowledgment of the people whom Athens had saved, were too honor- 
able to the minister of Athens to frustrate his apology”; (p. 207), ‘‘ With- 
out speaking of the uniform developments which the uniformity of situa- 
tions produced, the orators of the Pnyx or the logographers sometimes , 
willingly bound themselves to socomes’ [des danalités] which were not neces- 
sary, but decorous.” 

If by this time the suspicion dawns upon the reader that the translator 
knows possibly even less of French than of English, a moment’s compari- 
son with the original will fairly astound him. Mr. MacMahon translates 
** . . . aucun des Grecs ni en dega ni au dela des Thermopyles n’aurait 
été atteint des maux presents” by ‘‘ No Greek on this or the other side of 
Thermopylae could have been reached even with presents.” ‘‘ Démosthéne, 
voluptueux au front sévére, semblait ne se dérider jamais,” is rendered 
‘“‘Demosthenes seemed never to unbend his stern and imposing brow.” 
Out of ‘Il importe de marquer avec netteté dans quel sens et dans quelle 
mesure Démosthéne aime les développements généraux” our translator makes 
‘It is unnecessary to mark clearly in what sense and in what measure Demos- 
thenes favored general developments.” But Mr. MacMahon challenges 
comparison even with the famous ‘* New Guide of the conversation in Portu- 
guese and English” by the following passage in the chapter on “ Oratorical 
Contests”: ‘“‘Among the most desirable virtues the Greeks place the virtue 
of antagonism [la vertu agonistigue], a composition of stature, velocity and 
strength . . . . Antagonistic virtue even delighted the tribunals” (!) If 
there is anything beyond that for Boeotian avaiyoia it is furnished by the 
translator himself on p. 102: ‘* Bdelycleon, an advocate of Labes, excuses a 

1 As ‘socomes’ is not every-day English, it may be as weli to say that ‘socome’ is ‘‘a 
custom of tenants to grind corn at their lord’s mill.’”” Mr. MacMahon evidently got it out of 
Spiers and Surenne’s Dictionary, where it stands as an equivalent of the feudal danadité. 


The figure which Mr. MacMahon has thus imported into Brédif is somewhat startling. What- 
ever danalité there may be in the original, there is assuredly none in the translation.—B. L. G. 
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thievish dog in these terms: He is a poor ignorant brute. [Pardonne, il ne 
sait pas jouer de la lyre]. Pardon me [says Mr. M.], he cannot play on the 
lyre. The remark is comic and profound.” The translation, if not profound, 
is at least comic. Mr. M. tells usin his preface that he was induced to 
undertake his task by the noble incentive of a “love for the Greek language 
and literature.’”” Who can doubt the genuineness of this motive after read- 
ing this passage? ‘‘ Thus bold pleaders, in order to impose upon the tribu- 
nals of judges and readers, often to yield the floor to their adversary. ‘Let 
him speak of my water-drinking. I consent to it.’” A love for Greek that 
can extract proof of the sobriety of Demosthenes from JdetSdtw év tO éud 


idare (de Cor. § 139), borders upon the sublime. 
M. L. D’OoGE. 


Zakonische Grammatik von Dr. MICH. DEFFNER. Erste Halfte [Phonology]. 
Berlin: Weidman, 1881. Pp. 176. 

Villoison in a note to his Prolegomena to the Iliad referred to the investi- 
gation which he had made into this most noteworthy of all modern Greek 
dialects, and said that he had prepared a grammar and dictionary of it. 
These were never published, and it is uncertain whether they are among 
the author’s papers in the National Library at Paris: It would be interest- 
ing to have them, and thus be able to check the changes which have taken 
place in the language during the present century. 

The first published systematic treatment of the dialect was by Thiersch, 
in a paper read before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, in November, 
1832, and published in 1835. His opportunities for studying the language 
had been comparatively meagre. His only visit to Tsaconia (see his Life, 
II 177, 271) seems to have been on a ten days’ trip from Nauplia through 
Pelopomnesus. This trip was made with a political errand, and when he 
was greatly disturbed by the political uncertainty occasioned by the lack of 
directions from the Bavarian government after the election of the new king, 
Otho. His work called the attention of scholars to the peculiarities of the 
language, but in itself was defective. He had no predecessors whose work 
might be suggestive even in their mistakes, and had no opportunity to 
verify the correctness of his information. He hardly touched upon pho- 
nology, and considered forms and words which are found elsewhere in 
Greece to be Tsaconian peculiarities. 

In 1846, Oeconomus, a Tsaconian priest, published a grammar of the 
language with a specimen of the dialect and a dialogue in 360 verses, with 
a vocabulary. This, as might be expected, is more valuable in its vocabu- 
lary than in its treatment of the sounds and forms. Of this book a second 
edition has been published. 

In 1866, Deville, a student of the French School at Athens, published a 
thesis on the Tsaconian dialect in three parts. The first gives a vocabulary 
of 374 words with a discussion of their etymology. The second part is 
devoted to phonology, and the third to inflection. An Appendix gives four 
pages of specimens of the language. He calls the work of his predecessors 
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‘indefinite, incomplete, and self-contradictory.” Deville’s work was re- 
viewed by Kind in the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1868, and by Com- 
paretti in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XVIII. It is to be regretted that Com- 
paretti’s article was not accessible to Deffner, although they agree in 
correcting some of Deville’s errors. Comparetti makes an interesting sug- 
gestion with regard to the palatal-sibilant sz sound, which is so common 
in the Tsaconian dialect. . He thinks it quite possible that it may have 
existed in some of the dialects of ancient Greece. He is not satisfied with 
Christ’s disposal of the Pindaric fragment on San. 

Based upon the works previously mentioned is the treatise of Moriz 
Schmidt in Curtius’s Studien, Vol. III, which was characterized by Profes- 
sor Sophocles as a wataiorovia. It rested on a weak foundation. 

Dr. Deffner approaches the work far better equipped than any of his pre- 
decessors. For thirteen yéars he has given himself heartily to the study of 
the modern Greek language, after a thorough course of linguistic training 
in Germany, under Curtius and Christ. He was thrown much with modern 
Greek commilitones in the Universities of Munich and Leipzig, and the dis- 
sertation with which he took his degree at Leipzig in 1871 was on the sounds 
of the modern Greek language. It was published (Meograeca) in Curtius’s Stu- 
dien, Vol. 1V. For more than ten years he has been connected with the Univer- 
sity of Athens. In 1874, assisted by a grant from the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, he visited Peloponnesus to study the dialects, and made the im- 
portant discovery that the oft-repeated statement concerning the number 
and variety of the dialects of Peloponnesus is false. He found no dialect 
distinguished from the universally spoken language but this Tsaconian. 
Concerning this he made two reports to the Berlin Academy which appeared 
in their Bericht for 1875, and which for the most part have been incorporated 
into this grammar.. To Deffner’s work on this dialect in his Archiv this 
Journal has already referred (Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 366-7). 

Not only has Deffner had the immense advantage of a scientific and 
idiomatic knowledge of the Greek language, modern and ancient, and ac- 
quaintance with the best linguistic methods, but he has enjoyed the benefit of 
the previous works on this dialect, which gave him suggestions and supplied 
him with material which he could verify or correct during his visit of four 
months to the district. This will undoubtedly bear good fruit in the latter 
part of the grammar. At present, we have only the phonology to compare 
with the other works on the subject. 

It must be recognized as an advance that he has adopted a linguistic or 
phonetic alphabet. The language has thirty simple consonant sounds, 
being surpassed in the number of native consonant sounds in actual use 
only by the Hindustani and Sanscrit. To avoid a barbarous appearance, 
Deville, as well as Thiersch, contented himself with the Greek alphabet. 
The sixteen consonant-signs were overworked, and this inexactness was 
the source of errors in forming rules; to say nothing of the inconvenience 
of notes added to remind us that ty=tch, pa=cha, oxa=cha, Kxcovorv, 
which are found constantly in Deville. 
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Deffner uses in his grammar the alphabet which he prepared for his 
Neograeca from the works of Lepsius, Briicke, and Rumpelt, with the addi- 
tion of some diacritical marks. This is based upon the Roman alphabet 
with y, x, (¢#-sonant as in (th surd as in think). Th and ch he re- 
serves for the true aspirated consonants (as in ho#-fouse, &c.), which had 
been neglected by former observers. It would, perhaps, have been as well 
if he had taken the Greek alphabet as his basis. 

Deffner compares the motley character of the language at present to the 
dress of the women of the country. The old women wear a long home- 
made garment of black wool; the women of middle life wear a dress of the 
same style, but of red color, while the young ladies have their dresses made 
at Athens bya Parisian dressmaker. So in the language we find words and 
forms of a high antiquity side by side with others which have been intro- 
duced recently, through the schools and intercourse with the other Greeks. 
The language is constantly changing. Thus most substantives have now 
but one case for the singular and one for the plural. The old people pre- 
serve the genitive case of some words, and occasionally an accusative. We 
wonder that anything has been preserved from the classical period until we 
learn or recall the topography of the district. These mountain villages on 
the east coast of Peloponnesus between Nauplia and Cape Malea are so 
shut in by the sea and the hills that they have rarely suffered from invasion, 
and served as a place of refuge for the Greeks who were driven from more 
accessible regions by the Slavs and Albanians. 

Many Laconian glosses of Hesychius illustrate or are illustrated by this 
dialect. Other glosses where the dialect is not named are shown to be 

-Laconian. Our knowledge of the Doric dialect of Sparta receives a valuable 
supplement. ‘The illustrations are given carefully by Deffner, who notes, 
as had his predecessors, the difference of the dialects of the towns Lenidhi 
(Aewvidwv) and Castanitsa (so named from the chestnut woods near it). 

Touching the accent, it is interesting to note that as the Dorians said 
but so the Tsaconians say an’ropo, anvrépi, and ambele 
(aumedoc), ambéle. 

The digamma is retained with the pronunciation of v in a few words. 
Initial F is retained with this pronunciation only in vanne(Fapviov). a is 
retained in stem and endings (but a critic in the ’AVjvawyv thinks Deffner 
goes too far in this). v is retained in many words as avgura, dyxupa, aruyga, 
Adpvy§. 4 preserves its primitive sound in sidere, cidypoc, &c. In nine 
words initial s corresponds to the ancient Greek ¥, as séri Vépoc (‘ harvest- 
time,’ not ‘summer’). This reminds us at once of the Laconian peculiarity 
as we learn it from inscriptions, Aleman, Aristophanes, etc. But for Laco- 
nian oddAacoa, the Tsaconian has @assa; for or cidp, it has bed. Deffner’s 
explanation or theory is that in Greece generally at the time of Aristo- 
phanes, was a true aspirate, but the Lacedaemonians had begun to pro- 
nounce it like our th in ¢Aiz&. Since there was no characteristic sign for 
this sound it was expressed approximately by c¢. 

= was dropped between two vowels ; cf. Méd*.Motoa, It was also put out 
of the way by rhotacismus at the end of a word (and this is retained in 
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Tsaconian where the following word begins with a vowel), and by assimila- 
tion. This assimilation is such as Hesychius notices in his gloss axxdp° 
acxéc * Adxwvec. From the Tsaconian form we can often infer a Laconian 
assimilation which has not been recorded. 

In his chapter on Vocalism, Deffner treats of the « (é) sound, and shows 
by calculation that this is not the most frequent vowel sound in the Tsaco- 
nian and Modern Greek (as spoken by the people, not the artificial imitation 
of the ancient language which has been adopted in the schools and by the 
higher classes of society); a and « are more frequent. 

The etymology of the name TCdxwve¢ remains a puzzle. Oeconomus and 
Mullach urged its derivation from Katxwrec. This has been generally re- 
jected. Deville derives TCaxwvia from tpaydviv, which is found in an old 
chronicle in the sense of ‘steep,’ an adjective which would be applicable to 
the country. This is rejected by Kind, who brings forward four words in 
which, as he thinks, initial Tf in modern Greek corresponds to / in ancient 
Greek. But one of these, r¢dpovkug* Adpuys has the form arugga in Tsaconian. 
Deffner, in the Berlin Academy Bericht, rejects Deville’s etymology, since in 
Tsaconian T¢ cannot come from 7p, and proposes 7(0v)¢ Adxwvag (then the ” 
is dropped as often in Tsaconian), comparing Stamboul (’¢ r#v méAcv) and 
Stanchio (’¢ t#v Xiov), Of this, perhaps wisely, he says nothing in his 
grammar. 

Dr. Deffner’s enthusiasm for his subject is manifest in every chapter. 
Many of his combinations and derivations are bold, and we are not ready to 
follow him everywhere, but in the main his method is scientific; his work 
of registering sounds seems accurate, as his care is manifest ; and his results 
are valuable. We hope that his advertisement, that supplements and 
corrections will appear speedily in his Archiv, does not mean that the 
grammar is not to be completed soon. 

He advertises also, as to be ready about May Ist, a book in the modern 
Greek language on Tsaconia, a description of the country and its history, 
and the life and customs of the people. The volume will be in quarto form, 
350 pages, with more than 125 woodcuts. The subscription price is 20 
drachmae, bound and post free; later the price is to be raised to 30 


drachmae. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex novis codicibus edidit, scholia vetera, com- 
mentarium cum Prolegomenis, Appendice, Indice addidit R. ELLIs. 
Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano. MDCCCLXXXI. 

Mr. Ellis, in his preface, gives an account of the accident which led to 
this edition of the Ibis. While exploring the Bodleian after the comple- 
tion of his monumental edition of Catullus, he stumbled on a rare book, the 
Repertorium Vocabulorum Exquisitorum, composed in the year 1273, by 
Conrad de Mure, of Zurich, and printed in the X Vth century by a certain 
Bertoldus, of Bale. This book he found to contain an alphabetical list of 
names occurring in Greek and Roman myths, with the stories themselves, 
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and the passages in which the stories are told by Vergil, Lucan, Statius, 
and especially by Ovid. Besides the Metamorphoses and the Epistles, the 
Ibis is cited; and this rare find, which was equivalent to an old manu- 
script, led Mr. Ellis to study the Ibis more closely—a work more frequently 
alluded to than read. It belongs to the same mental shelf as the Alexandra 
of Lykophron, and few are the scholars who have seriously grappled 
with its difficulties. The search for better MSS. brought Mr. Ellis to the 
knowledge of two which border the XIIth century, a Cantadrigiensis (G), 
and a Zuronensis (T); and not satisfied with these, although they were 
nearly sufficient for restoring the text, he added the PAillippicus 1796, and 
the Parisinus 7994. 

Mr. Ellis, equipped for his difficult task by large and varied reading, and 
by an intimate acquaintance with the Roman elegiac poets, who, like their 
Alexandrean models, delight in all manner of learned allusions, and 
favored by the possession of better manuscripts and new scholia, has pre- 
sented us in this volume with an edition of the Ibis which will be con- 
sidered final, so far as editions are ever final. Certainly no one will dispute 
the claim which he makes at the close of his preface: Si in Nuce laudatur 
Wilamowitzius, in Epicedio Huebnerus, in Halieuticis Birtius, in Epistula 
Sapphus Comparettus, possum mihi vel maiorem laudem adrogare, qui ad 
Ibin, opus non leve et in quo maxima ingenia elaborarint, philologos 
iterum revocaverim. 

Perhaps some American specialist may reveal himself to whom the Ibis 
is a familiar book. Meantime, a preliminary account may be of some interest 
to those who have never had time to puzzle over the poem itself. Many 
years ago my attention was called to it by a passage in Niebuhr, and I have 
occasionally made use of it as atest. It is by no means a pleasant test. 
Niebuhr recommends ‘the study of it to any scholar who wishes to ascertain 
whether he is thoroughly conversant with poetical mythology and ancient 
history,” and as a cure for self-conceit it is sovereign. 

Ovid was banished, it will be remembered, in 761 or 762 A. U.C., and in 
the fresh bitterness of his misfortune composed the Ibis—an elaborate 
malediction of some unfaithful friend, who had slandered him in public, 
and had disturbed the sacred grief of his wife. Who that traitor was does 
not appear. In the lazy way in which hypotheses are often accepted, the 
recreant friend is perhaps most commonly supposed to be Hyginus, the 
librarian and fabulist, just as many people associate Sir Philip Francis with 
Junius, though they have no reason for the faith that is inthem. Mr. Ellis 
disposes of Hyginus. Hyginus was a Spaniard, not an Egyptian, and an 
Egyptian we must have; Hyginus was too old to have been a boy when 
Ovid was a boy; he was too dignified to have behaved in the unseemly 
manner that Ovid describes so drastically. We must not seek the villain in the 
decorous head-librarian; he is some orator or informer. There was no lack 
of lampoonists, rabid declaimers, loose tongues and loose principles in that 
age, and Mr. Ellis calls up a number of them and discusses them at length, 
but dismisses them all. Cassius Severus was too famous. Had the Ibis 
been aimed at him we should certainly have known it. Titus Labienus (with 
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his summa egestas, summa infamia, summum odium) is dropped, one hardly 
sees why, in favor of Thrasyllus, the famous astrologer-in-ordinary of Tibe- 
rius; but Thrasyllus is in turn forsaken. We are richer by some sketches 
of noteworthy figures of the Augustan time, but no nearer a conclusion ; 
and Mr. Ellis carries his suspense of judgment so far as to admit the 
possibility that Ovid himself did not know—which seems to me the only 
untenable hypothesis, unless indeed Ovid was not the author of the poem. 
Ovid’s crime or fault or blunder, or whatever it may be called, his seeing 
too much—which, by the way, is a very common philological sin— 
passes next under discussion in the Prolegomena, and Mr. Ellis thinks 
that while the light-hearted poet was violating the sanctity of the temple 
of Isis, he became an eye-witness of some of Julia’s escapades, and 
thus made himself guilty of a double offence. Mr. Ellis points out many 
allusions to the worship and mysteries of Isis in the Tristia and the Epis- 
tulae ex Ponto. Ovid is a second Osiris. Ovid is a shipwrecked mariner, 
and of such Isis is the tutelar goddess. 

The notion of the Ibis, the movement, so to speak, Ovid borrowed from 
Kallimachos. Kallimachos was in high favor with the Romans, and his 
name occurs in other elegiac poems. When they are tired of calling him 
‘Callimachus,’ they call him ‘ Battiades,’ which has a finer effect and a 
more resonant close. Kallimachos was a scholar rather than a ‘genius. 
Battiades toto semper cantabitur orbe, gquamvis ingenio non valet arte valet. 
But the Romans liked such half-poets, half-pedants—because they could 
put life into their imitations of them. It is much easier to galvanize Lytton’s 
Richelieu than to conceive Shakespeare’s Lear. But scholars and pedants . 
are not without feeling. Iftheir love is shallow and frosty, their hate is 
deep and hot, and Kallimachos was much incensed with his younger con- 
temporary Apollonios, the author of the Argonautica. Kallimachos thought 
that the time for long poems had passed, and when Apollonios composed an 
elaborate epic, Kallimachos, ‘that fribble, that heap of rubbish, that mind 
of wood,’ as Apollonios is supposed to have called him—took fire and 
blazed out against the audacious violator of his Newdigate canon. Forced 
to withdraw, Apollonios took refuge in Rhodes, but the quarrel did not cease 
with his withdrawal, and Kallimachos wreaked his vengeance on him by 
composing the Ibis, in which he devoted his enemy to all the infernal gods, 
and called down on him all the tortures that he could rake up out of his ex- 
tensive stock of mythological miseries—a pillory and a puzzle on each hand. 
This is the poem on which Ovid based his Ibis, which seems to be a much 
more elaborate work than the original was, and to have taken up into its 
elastic structure much material from other sources. It is a dismal catalogue 
of men and heroes who have been blinded, torn by wild horses, struck by 
lightning, betrayed by their wives, drowned in the sea, bitten by serpents, 
devoured by wild beasts, thrown into wells, crushed by falling houses, shut 
up in cages, wedged in trees. It is a mythological and historical catechism 
of bad endings. The opening of the poem is the only part in which the 
poet shows his real power as a poet, the rest is ingenuity of the clever 
Ovidian pattern, and perhaps the admirers of Ovid will not regret that 
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the Ovidian authorship is not by any means absolutely established. 
In a special chapter, Mr. Ellis has discussed with abundance of interest- 
ing detail the name which Kallimachos gave to his poem. The ibis, 
which is supposed to represent Apollonios, was fabled to be a bird of 
singularly unclean habits, a serpent-eater and a scavenger of unparalleled 
voracity, endowed with all manner of unlovely peculiarities in its internal 
structure, a long-lived creature, whose hateful existence was protected by 
law. Itwas death to kill an ibis, for the bird was sacred to Hermes (Theuth) 
and to the moon (Hah). In modern books the ibis appears in a more 
amiable light, but the ibis of antiquity had to suffer for being a townsman 
of the enemy of Kallimachos, for Naukratis was the special haunt of 
the ibis as it was the home of Apollonios. The view which Kallimachos 
gave of the ibis was the Greek and not the Egyptian view, and Mr. Ellis 
sees in this a special malice of the poet, who wished to intimate that his 
adversary was a Greek and not a barbarian. But I cannot yield any further 
to the temptation of giving a résumé of Mr. Ellis’s interesting Prol/egomena, 
in which he has discussed the sources of Ovid, the distribution of the fables, 
the special allusions to Egypt, the influence of the poem, the manuscripts 
and the scholia. In his preface he has done ample justice to the marvel- 
lous erudition of Salvaing (Salvagnius), who when a mere youth prepared 
an edition of the Ibis which is a wonder of industry, acumen and learning. 
Annum agens aetatis vicesimum seems almost incredible, but the astonish- 
ment with which the revelation of Charles Graux’s age has filled most of 
us, may teach older men to be le$s critical of similar claims. Those who know 
Mr. Ellis’s manner of work will not be surprised at what may be called, 
without disrespect, an occasional perversity in his notes, critical and exegeti- 
cal, perversity due to his restless desire of exploring every side of a subject 
and to a certain superfluous subtlety. So he makes /acis in sicut facis v. 
357 a verb, and has an evident leaning to Neubauer’s incredible mador 
("2D%) v. 418. But in view of the enormous difficulty of the task accom- 
plished, faultfinding in small details would be invidious, and is at any rate 
excluded from these pages for want of space. Scholars will all thank Mr. 
Ellis for bringing out the Ibis from its hiding-place; and his commen- 
tary, learned and ingenious, will add to the great reputation which he has 
gained by his memorable edition of Catullus, which in this country at least 
has been allowed to take its place among the standards without any special 


recognition of its great merits—such is the supineness of American criti- 
B. L. G. 


cism. 


THE OpyssEY OF HomER. Edited with marginal references, various readings, 
notes, appendices, and three facsimile plates. By HENRY HayMan, D.D., 
Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire, &c. Vol. III. Books XIII to XXIV. 
London: David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1882. 

We have now for the first time a complete edition of the Odyssey with 

English notes, which makes reasonable pretension to take rank among works of 

modern scholarship. Dr. Hayman’s first volume appeared in 1866, the second 
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in 1873, and here is the third and last. It is much to his credit that he has 
had the pluck to go on with this laborious task after the unfortunate quarrel 
which resulted in his dismissal in 1874 from the head-mastership of Rugby. 
The book is plainly designed for the use of advanced schoiars, aiming to 
establish a text, and to serve asa storehouse of learning and opinion on all 
points connected with the poem. The labor and patience shown in the work 
done are worthy of the highest praise in themselves. We are driven to borrow 
the old word yadxévrepocg (which we once heard a Greek in Athens apply to 
George Grote) to express our admiration of the sturdy stomach for work to 
which this book bears testimony. Still it labors somewhat under the mass of 
loose learning in it. The page is overcrowded, so that one cannot use it with 
comfort for rapid reading. It carries first the text, in which the ara& eipnuéva 
are spaced, then a close column of marginal references, then a horizontal line 
or two of digammated words, then several more such lines occupied with 
critical notes, and finally two columns of explanatory notes. Reference to the 
margin is made by small English letters, which still further disturb one’s com- 
fort in reading the Greek. In this respect it compares unfavorably with 
Merry’s edition, which when completed will be its natural rival. 

The principal value of Hayman’s edition we find in these marginal refer- 
ences. So far as we remember, this plan has not before been adopted in any 
edition of a classical author, although familiar in what are or used to be called 
reference Bibles. It offends the eye, we must say, on the page of Homer, but 
it will be of great use to a close student of the language of the poems. The 
references are confined, so far as we have observed, to the recurrence of similar 
phrases in one or the other of the two Homeric poems. This seems to be a 
wise restriction, for the rest of Greek literature is apparently so much later and 
so much influenced by these poems that illustrations drawn from it are com- 
paratively useless. Of course, everything depends on the judgment with which 
such references are selected, and in this respect Dr. Hayman appears to have 
done pretty well. In comparison with this part of the apparatus, the exegetical 
notes are of no great value. We notice a number of purely grammatical notes, 
which ought to be needless for the mature scholars for whom as a whole the 
book seems designed. If we should try to put into one word the impression 
we get of the character of this edition, we should describe it as old-fashioned. 
This term is not necessarily one of disparagement. Even in philology, some 
things are better in so far as they are old-fashioned, and so every one is at 
liberty to interpret it here as suits himself. It is old-fashioned in its treatment 
of the text and of matters connected with the structure of the poem, in its 
interpretation of myths, in its discussions of moral problems and questions of 
locality, &c., in its suggestions as toetymology. Without stopping to illustrate 
all these points, we will explain our meaning as to the first. Dr. Hayman 
seems to find hardly any difficulty in regard to the unity of the poem, but he is 
ready at all times with the suggestion that a line or two which conflicts with 
some other “ may easily be spared.”” This method may be quite as legitimate 
as that which considers it necessary to give a reason for assuming an interpo- 
lation besides the desire to get rid of a line, but it is distinctly less in the 
present fashion. ‘In other cases he simply ignores the difficulties that have 
been pointed out. Thus, at the beginning of the fifteenth book there is no 
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notice taken of the awkward joining of the Telemachos story with the Odysseus 
story or of the resulting hitch in the order of days. 

There remains an important part of the work not yet mentioned, the prefaces 
and appendices, which take up about 600 pages of the 1700 in the three volumes. 
The preface to the first volume is occupied with a partial discussion of the 
Homeric question, and an account of the Homeric scholars in ancient times. 
This last is full of minute detail and will be found useful for reference. The 
same volume contains a series of appendices on the language, geography, and 
characters of the poem, which are of unequal value, the essays on the charac- 
ters being the most interesting. The appearance of Paley’s Iliad shortly 
before the publication of Hayman’s second volume gave a new turn to the 
latter’s meditations, and he has devoted the prefaces of his second and third 
volumes to a discussion of Paley’s theory of the date of the Homeric poems and 
of the literary use of the art of writing. Very likely some persons may think 
that theory hardly worthy of so extensive discussion, but as a pestilent heresy 
backed by a well-known name, it seems to us to deserve a thorough refutation. 
And after what Dr. Hayman has said upon it, to say nothing of other oppo- 
nents, it has hardly a leg left to stand on. But we do object to having this 
long discussion incorporated into an edition of Homer. Those who want the 
Homer ought not to be compelled to pay for 300 additional pages of matter on 
a subject which has very little to do with the explanation of the author, and on 
the other hand the few who desire these essays will think it hard to have to 
buy the three volumes or Homer for the sake of the two prefaces. In another 
respect, too, Dr. Hayman has done unwisely in following Mr. Paley’s lead (in 
his Hesiod), and that is in printing at the foot of every page of text a list of 
the digammated words in that page. A glance at Seber’s Index under the 
forms of ézoc, eizov, cidov, &c., will show what a great waste of ink and space 
in needless repetitions this practice involves. If the existence of the digamma 
had been discovered only twenty years ago, as one would imagine from the 
way in which some English scholars treat it, this might be necessary, but 


surely it is folly now. 


L. R. P. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA: Texts, Documents, and Extracts chiefly from manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries. Classical Series. 
Vol. I, Part I. Contents: The English manuscripts of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics described by J. A. Srewart, A. M. gt pp. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 1882. 

The Oxford authorities have begun to publish materials, chiefly inedited, 
taken direct from MSS., those preserved in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
Libraries to have the first claim to publication. The first part of Vol. I 
of the Classical Series contains Mr. Stewart’s collations of six English MSS. 
of the Ethics, so much read and studied in England. Of three of these 
MSS. collations have not been hitherto published. The other three cannot 
be said to have been collated according to the exacting standard of modern 
manuscript-readers. 
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The three not before collated are MSS. in the British Museum (B? saec. 
xv, B® saec. xv, B® saec. xvi). A is a manuscript in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library (No. 1879, 1 i, v. 44), saec. xiii, the Eliensis of Wilkinson, Zell 
and Michelet, O? of Susemihl. C is a MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, saec. xv, the CCC of Wilkinson, Zell and Michelet, O' of Suse- 
mihl. D is in the Library of New College, Oxford, saec. xv, the NC of 
Wilkinson, Zell and Michelet, O? of Susemihl. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Vol. I,*from 
1872 to 1880. Edited by J. P. Posrcare, M. A., Honorary Secretary. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 


The Cambridge Philological Society has done well to publish its papers in a 
collected form. The difficulty of getting at scattered monographs is one of 
the greatest of philological troubles. Of course there is much in these papers 
that is merely tentative, much that is mere suggestion, but there are several 
elaborate and valuable articles, and the newly introduced feature of reviewing 
the literature of various classical authors during the current year will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to English scholars. Such reviews are to be found in various 
German periodicals; as notably in the Philologus; and Bursian’s Jahresbe- 
richt is especially devoted to this function, but the latter repertory comes out 
in so extraordinary a fashion—each part containing the disiecta membra of 
various volumes skewered together—that it is necessary to wait a long time 
before any one volume can be made available. It is much to be desired that 
this feature of the Transactions should be made prominent and increasingly 
useful. 

In another part of this Journal the reader will find a list of the articles pub- 
lished in the Transactions for 1879-1880. An index to the whole volume 
is much to be wished, but hardly to be expected in the circumstances. 

Professor Postgate has introduced the volume by a vindication of the raison 
@’étre of the society, and has emphasized its mazeuéic function, the interchange 
of help, the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the literature of the 
various subjects under consideration, and the consequent saving of time other- 
wise wasted in fruitless and rem actam agere researches, the collection of lexi- 
cographical material, the discussion of those educational problems that grow 
out of philological studies, and the initiation of needed reforms. To this 
excellent presentation of the functions of a Philological Society I would add 
the testimony of my own experience. The institution of a Philological Asso- 
ciation in connection with the Johns Hopkins University has been fruitful of 
good in nearly all the directions indicated by Professor Postgate. It has 
brought together workers from different parts of the same field, it has stimu- 
lated production, it has promoted mutual good feeling and mutual respect. 
The interest of our monthly meetings is not abated, and our experience is not 
of yesterday—for we shall soon reach our fortieth session—and I am confident 
that by the institution of similar associations in every centre of philological study 
in America, the development of the department would be accelerated beyond 
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the dreams of the most sanguine. But the society must be philological; it 
must deal with truly philological themes, and not lose itself in vague gen- 
eralities, and it must be an organic part of the university or the college work. 
In communities where there is already a large philological element this latter 
feature may not be essential, but it seems to be clear that if a certain 
responsibility were not felt by each philologian here to his department as well 
as to the members of the association, there would not be the same activity or 
the same persistency. The example of the Cambridge Philological Society will 
serve to encourage and stimulate us to still more earnest efforts, even if we 
cannot hope to show evidence of studies so rich and so varied. 
B. L.G. 


Elis Saga ok Rosamundu. Mit Einleitung, deutscher Uebersetzung und An- 
merkungen zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von EUGEN KOLBING. Heil- 
bronn (Henninger), 1881. 8°. Pp. XLI+217. 


Tales of the Crusades and knight-errantry form a part of mediaeval romantic 
literature, the cultivation of which culminated at the beginning of the 12th 
century. Original to France, they soon spread tu every part of Europe; 
into Norway, under the title of Riddara Ségur, they were introduced with 
the middle of the 13th century, and spread thence to Iceland, where 
during the 14th and 15th,centuries most of the Scandinavian versions were 
written. The Riddara Ségur are more or less free prose translations and para- 
phrases from Latin, French, Anglo-Norman and German originals either in 
prose or verse; they are, however, principally from French and Anglo-Norman 
poems whose originals are in many cases lost. The Elis Saga, as the author 
states in his preface, is one of the most important, as its Old French versified 
original is still extant ; it is the only one, with the exception of the Strengleikar 
(Lais\—Munch & Unger, Christiania, 1850—whose Old Norwegian version — 
exists and the name of its translator is known. Prof. Kélbing’s book contains 
an introduction with MS. and text exegesis, the text with variants followed by 
a translation and notes, and indexes of the names of persons, places and 
peoples. The Elis Saga consists of two separate parts—the Elis Saga proper 
(pp. 1-116), which goes back to an Old French original, and a Continuation 
(pp. 116-339). The author of the first part is, as the MS. itself states, “the 
Abbot Robert,” who made the translation for the Norwegian king Hakon 
Hakonson (1217-63). The second part is apparently the later original work of 
an unknown Icelander, a view shared by Klockhoff and Edzardi, though Ray- 
naud thinks the same Abbot Robert to have been its author. The saga is con- 
tained in nine different parchment MSS., in but one of them, however, entire. 
The oldest and best of them, called by the author 4, is the Cod. Delagard. 
4-7 fol. of the University Library at Upsala, written in Norway in the middle 
of the 13th century; B is Cod. Holm. 6, 4°; C Cod. A. M. 533, 4°; D is Cod. 
Holm. 7 fol. from the second half of the r5th century, and is the only MS. 
which has the saga entire; Z F H J ¥are fragments. The relationship of the 
MS. is as follows: A is assumed—certainly on rather insufficient grounds—to 
be but a transcript from an older MS.; C B form a group by themselves, and 
are from a common Icelandic original ; D is a paraphrase by an Icelander of 
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an old MS.,not however, identical with A. The MSS. of the second part form 
two groups, CBF H and D; the original is, however, not extant. The 
printed text of the saga aims to be an exact orthographic copy of 4, so far as it 
is extant; a lacuna of two leaves in the MS. (pp. 46-59) is filled from C, the 
second best MS. Following the text on every page are variants from CB 
and £ F in normalized orthography. JD is printed im extenso at the bottom 
of the page in a normalized form. The text of the Continuation is after C, 
a lacuna (pp. 129-134) is filled from &,; the last page, illegible in the MS. 
(pp. 138-139), is also after A(D); the last five lines of the text are after 7; 
variants from B D follow the text on each page. The peculiar value of Prof. 
K6Bing’s work is, of course, the publication of the MS. 4, whose Norwegian 
orthography he has judiciously followed—how correctly will not appear until 
the printed text is compared with the MS. by Swedish critics. A detailed list 
of the dialectic peculiarities of the MS. ought certainly to have been given in 
the introduction. Instead of this the author very conveniently refers in a foot- 
note to a forthcoming book by some one else. 6, represented in the text by @, 
performs a double function in the MS. and should have been retained to the 
exclusion of such forms as kemr, mendi, etc. The normalized orthography of 
the variants is marred by the differentiation of @ and @ contrary to the MSS. and 
the omission of 6 of the MSS.—printed 0. As both, however, are mentioned in 
the introduction they cannot mislead. The same may be said of two or three 
inconsistencies in the orthography of D, where forms of the word ongr are 
given by the older uncontracted onungr which is obsolete; 7 and not / should 
stand before dentals in meliti, melit, skalltu, skylldi. The book aside from 
these few faults bears throughout the marks of careful labor and discrimination, 
and ranks as a scientific work far above the author’s Riddara Ségur (Strassburg 
and London, 1872). With the Elis Saga the author, as he states in his preface, 
closes his labors in Old Norse philology, a field where he has done abundant 


work, and where he will be reluctantly missed. 
W. H. CARPENTER. 


SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English notes and introductions, by Lewis Camp- 
bell, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 
In two volumes. Vol. II: Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, Frag- 
ments. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1881. 

Professor Campbell published Vol. I of his edition of Sophocles first in 
1871 and again in 1879. A second edition of Vol. I was called for while Vol. 
II was still in preparation. This delay in the appearance of Vol. II was in 
some ways fortunate. Professor Campbell was thus enabled to reconsider the 
principles on which his work is based in the light of the criticisms elicited by 
Vol. I. The present volume exemplifies, it may fairly be concluded, the 
editor’s matured conception of such an edition of Sophocles as he has proposed 
to himself—one, he says, which does not aim at the completeness of Boeckh’s 
Pindar, but whose plan is rather that proposed by Hermann in his preface to 
the Ajax, “guod instituerat Erfurdtius, ut haec editio et adolescentium studiis 
accommodata esset, neque exclusa ab usu doctorum hominum.” ‘The criticisms 
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mentioned were numerous, a fact on which the editor doubtless congratulated 
himself, since it proves, on the well-known principle, the substantial value of 
his work. One of these, that of the regius professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge, summed up finally in his Studia Sophoclea, Part I, is phenomenal 
among English reviews on account of its ferocity, and reminds one of the 
lamented Kriiger. Dr. Kennedy’s implacable and magisterial manner tempts 
Professor Campbell, who, with a Scotchman’s power of resistance, refuses to 
be convinced, somewhere to remark with Socratic irony, © yevvaie, tpadrepdév ue 
mpodidacke, iva ard Cov. 

The complete work has magnitude. It covers over 1200 octavo pages, and 
includes an introductory essay on the language of Sophocles of more than 100 
pages, a full list of the MSS., with an examination of the question how the chief 
MS. stands related to the rest, introductions to the seven plays and to the 
fragments, a revision of the text, and continuous interpretation of this text in 
notes put where they always should be put, on the lower half of the same page. 

This volume appears only a little later than Professor Paley’s edition of the 
same four plays in the Bibliotheca Classica. Thus two complete editions of 
Sophocles have appeared in England since the first publishing of the last com- 
plete edition in Germany. Such literary activity is creditable to English 
scholarship ; and one’s satisfaction is increased by the rumor of another com- 
plete edition of the poet by Professor Jebb, to be published soon by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

It is a relief to conservative scholars to know that both Professor Campbell 
and Professor Paley have refused to follow the principles laid down by 
C. G. Cobet, whose brilliant work in the field of conjectural criticism compels 
our admiration, though it fails to win our assent to his sweeping condemnation 
of existing Greek MSS.; and that in establishing their text of Sophocles they 
have not fallen into the dark errors of a school that will tolerate no devia- 
tion from its preconceived notions of Greek grammar, but ruthlessly squares 
the author in hand to its own ideas of what he should have written. The 
outcome of this principle is seen at its worst in the vagaries of Mr. Blaydes, 
the editor of the first volume on Sophocles in the Bibliotheca Classica, 
who to his discredit may fairly be said to have rewritten his author, “ deal- 
ing with him as'an accomplished master would treat the iambic exercises 
of an advanced pupil.”"! Professor Campbell, on the contrary, has adopted but 
few conjectures into the text of the plays,—twenty-one, by count, in the Ajax, 
two-thirds of which are in lyrical passages,—anda these with few, if any, 
exceptions belong to Mr. Paley’s category of corrections, ‘‘self-evidently either 
right or necessary,” and have behind them the authority of great names. His 
critical apparatus is excellent, open to the apprehension of even an 
“adolescens,” and sure to induce in him habits of proper respect for the 
authority of the MSS. There is no better edition than this with which to 
begin to study the text of Sophocles. The editor gives, perhaps, too much 
weight to the inferior MSS. There are occasional places where I think he 
would have done better to follow L. In Phil. 493, 494,? he is undoubtedly 


1 In the hands of such an editor,—ovdamod * épper Ta Geta, 
2 He reads,— matpi ws pire, 

mor 
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right in reading tadai’ dv, and should have followed it up with Se3/xor, com- 
pletely parting company with the editors and adopting the reading of L. His 
text as it stands can hardly be interpreted. The supposition that ei is to be 
supplied is untenable, and in connecting the phrase 7aAai’ av é&érov with the 
last verb in the sentence he has himself supplied the key. If the particle av 
is read, it belongs to Befjxo. The passage means,—‘“I fear that he would 
prove to be! long since gone.” Trach. 631 furnishes an exact parallel in the 
use of the mood to dédorxa av. 

It would be surprising if in a work of such magnitude as this the critic did 
not find what he regarded errors of commission and omission for which to 
bring the editor to book. Ii may not, for example—to continue with the 
Philoctetes—be ungracious to doubt whether Professor Campbell’s note on 
567? will gain credence. The passage when put side by side with vv. 253, 415, 
Elec. 1341, Trach. 289, can have but one interpretation. To supply éoriv 
here would be unusually harsh, and the order is adequately accounted for by 
the antithesis between dpaueva and wéAAovta. In none of these passages has 
the editor explained, or even noted, the subtle force of o¢. He has also 
omitted any explanation of the rare aorists optative in 281, 282; and in the 
note on g61, the reference on piv jdfouu (the mood does need explanation) 
to the note on 325 is not wholly satisfactory, since there is no note on 325. 

Is it clear, further, in Ajax 1083 that zeceiv “denotes what is certain in 
the future,” and that it is not a gnomic aorist? Aesch. Prom. 667—cited as 
a parallel—since it involves a special reference to a particular person, is 
logically a very different case from this where the speaker gives utterance to a 
universal truth.2 Professor Campbell refuses to follow Elmsley’s lead in 
making Trach. 979 interrogative. If he had not, such a passage as Phil. 381 
would have presented insuperable difficulties. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had gone further and made such passages as Ajax 75 and Trach. 
1183 also affirmative. Whether he would explain these as Professor Jebb 
does (on Ajax 75), or take the more logical view of making the second question 
independent of the ov, is uncertain. He has nothing to say on ov yu either in 
his notes on these places or in his introductory essay. 

Professor Campbell occupies a singular position in regard to Greek metres. 
He mentions Rossbach and Westphal, and gives a hint of Heinrich Schmidt; 
he has partially and with some hesitation, he says, made use of terminology 
which has of late become current in Germany; but he does not wish to be 
understood as committing himself to any positive judgment. When, therefore, 
he speaks of syncope or an irrational syllable, he does not mean it. He adopts 
into his work the metrical sign of the triseme long syllable, but if you disbe- 
lieve in the existence or importance of such metrical phenomena you may pass 
it by; as for himself, according to his own statement, he is making up his mind. 
I do not wish to jest about a serious matter—for Professor Campbell has lost 
an excellent opportunity to enlighten a great many persons on an important 
subject—but surely all this is surprising. 


1 Cf. Thuc. i. 9, abrac dv woAAai The conjecture BéB8yxe is wholly unnecessury. 

2 ws Spwmev’, ov wéAdovt’ 

3 Plat. Rep. 490 C is a parallel passage: nyouxévns aAndeias ovK av mote, of mat, 
XOpov Kax@v 
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Since Rossbach’s book on Griechische Rhythmik appeared in 1854 the whole 
question of Greek rhythms has had a restatement; the literature of the 
subject is now formidable and deterrent. But the editor of so important a 
work as this’ may well be called upon to declare his opinion. Does he still 
believe in the existence of the twenty-eight feet recorded in that venerable 
book, the Epitome Doctrinae Metricae, or has he adopted the doctrine of 
syncope? Does he agree that the choruses of Sophocles were written to be 
sung, and agreeing, does he believe that the Greeks, differently from all the 
moderns, were able to shift within the compass of a few bars from triple to 
common, from three-eighths to five-eighths, time, and back again, and still have 
a melody? Professor Campbell in the division of the lines has refused to 
follow ‘‘ recent innovations,” and has nothing to say of the eurhythmical rela- 
tions of the parts of the strophes to one another, Was Theodor Bergk, 
therefore, wrong when he said to Rossbach in 1847, “ dass eine jede griechische 
Strophe ein Kunstwerk im vollen Sinne des Wortes sei, wo Alles auf 
architectonischer Gliederung beruhe und wo es nicht bloss auf den einzelnen 
Vers ankomme, sondern vor Allem darauf, wie der Vers zur Totalitat de 


rhythmischen Composition passt”’ ? 
J. W. W. 


REPORTS. 


ANGLIA. Herausgegeben von R. P. WOLCKER und M. TRAUTMANN. IV 
Band, 2, 3 u. 4 Hefte. Halle, 1881. 

II.—According to the new arrangement, Nos. 1 and 3 of the Anglia will 
contain essays and be edited by Prof. Wilcker, Leipzig; Nos. 2 and 4, 
book reviews, edited by Prof. Trautmann, Bonn. No. 2 opens with a full 
bibliography of books and essays in English philology which appeared in 
the years 1877, ’78, ’79. 

Miss L. T. Smith presents a brief, but appreciative, notice of Prof. Dow- 
den’s Southey in the English Men of Letters series. 

Wiilcker follows with a review of Brother Azarias’s Development of Eng- 
lish Literature : Old English Period. He examines each chapter separately, 
and finds much to object to. His judgment of it as a whole is that there is 
little in it to praise. He considers it ‘vollstandig veraltet,” and charges 
that the latest German works on the subjects of which it treats have been 
completely neglected. A work on Anglo-Saxon literature cannot afford to 
neglect ten Brink’s Geschichte der Englischen Literatur, I. 

F. Kluge notices Zupitza’s edition of Aelfric’s Grammatik und Glossar, 
Erste abtheilung, text und varianten; and the second edition of his Alt- und 
Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch. He praises both, but takes exception to 
the quantity of certain words as marked by Zupitza, and thinks that he has 
not always carried out his own principles consistently. 

U. Zernial gives a very favorable review of Kérner’s Einleitung in das 
Studium des Angelsichsischen, II teil: Text, iibersetzungen, glossar—not- 
withstanding the philological quarrel to which it has given occasion between 
Zupitza and Kérner. After noticing at some length the extracts, translation, 
notes and glossary, he thinks that it fulfils its object well, but that the old 
principle of ne guid nimis has not been sufficiently regarded in the notes. 
He objects to some of the explanations, and gives his own views on these 
points, but on the whole recommends the book very cheerfully, as indeed it 
deserves, though I should think it would have been better, in a book 
intended for students, to dispense with the translation, as the notes and 
glossary furnish all requisite assistance in the elucidation of the text. 

G. Tanger contributes the longest review on The First Quarto Edition of 
Hamlet, 1603: Two Harness Prize Essays, 1880. I. by C. H. Herford, 
B. A., and II. by W. H. Widgery, B. A. Tanger regrets that the results 
of the investigation of the Hamlet-question are as contradictory as ever. 
In his own studies (Part I published in Anglia IV 211, reported in 
this Journal, II 386; Parts II and III, in the Transactions of the New Shaks- 
pere Society, June, 1881) he reached the conclusion that Q, is very probably 
printed from the poet’s MS., the Folio from the actors’ rolls, and Q, is pla- 
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giarized, whereas these two essays agree in regarding Q, as a first sketch 
by Shakspere based on an original Hamlet (by Kyd, according to Widgery), 
and Q, as a later revision. I cannot follow the reviewer in his lengthy ex- 
amination of the Essays, but must refer Shakspere students to the article 
itself. He does not think that any new difficulties in the way of his theory 
are presented by these investigations. 

A. Schréer notices briefly A. Wiirzner’s Essay on Chaucer’s Lyrical 
Poems, and Dr. John Koch’s translations, in the metre of the originals, of 
Selected Minor Poems of Chaucer. He praises both works, especially the 
latter, and characterizes the translations as “‘ vortrefflich.” 

J. Koch supplies corrections to his Selected Minor Poems of Chaucer, and 
M. Trautmann notices Miiller’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Englischen 
Sprache, zweite Auflage, and Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, Parts I, Il and III. Each of these works has its advantages. 
Miller supplies the literature concerning the derivation of a word, and 
Skeat treats specially its historical relations. He gives the word gnaw as 
an example from each, and while both works admit of corrections in par- 
ticulars, he thinks that is no reproach, as only gradually can an etymologi- 
cal dictionary become perfect. He supplies additions to the following 
words: burr, catch, catcher, collop, deal, dusk, fag, fudge, lurk, mellow, 
painim, stark. 

M. Trautmann closes the number with Sievers’s Grundziige der Phonetik, 
a second edition of his Grundziige der Lautphysiologie, in the heading, 
but the ten-page article says little about Sievers’s work. It is devoted to an 
attack upon the vowel-system of Beil and Sweet, which Storm and Sievers 
follow, and an exposition of Trautmann’s own system, with a defence of it 
vs. Bell’s. I have not space here for even a summary of the objections to 
Bell’s system, and of the arguments in favor of his own system which Traut- 
mann presents, but phonetists must read the article. Trautmann should 
have supplied key-words, so that a layman might determine more readily 
what sounds some of his diacritics designate ; but his system seems much 
simpler than Bell’s, and has a natural basis, the notes of the musical scale. 
He insists strongly upon the fact that the positions of the mouth and the 
sound determine the vowels, and neither will alone suffice. He says: 
‘**Bell’s vokalsystem ist ein system, aber ein so wanschaffnes, dass ich nicht 
begreife, wie es anhainger hat gewinnen kénnen,” and, as a consequence, 
‘“‘Der abschnitt, in welchem Sievers die vokale handelt, ist ohne allen 
wert.”” Trautmann thinks to justify his views in his forthcoming book, ‘‘ Die 
Sprachlaute im Allgemeinen und die Laute des Franzésischen, Englischen 
und Deutschen im Besondern.” Here we have a very decided opponent of 
the system of Bell and Sweet, which seemed to be carrying everything before 
it, so as to convert even Sievers. ‘It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands,” 
and we can only await further developments. 


III.—O. Collman begins the third number with an essay on Alexander 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. He notices their correspondence, 
their quarrels, and Lord Hervey’s attacks on Pope, and gives a more par- 
ticular examination to the Letter to a Noble Lord, with the object, as it 
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seems, of refuting Macaulay’s assertion that Pope “lied and equivocated,” 
and Dr. Johnson’s that ‘‘he was sometimes wanton in his attacks—and 
mean in his retreat.” He thinks this letter shows that Pope did not retreat, 
but had the last word. 


H. Breymann supplies some corrections to L. Proescholdt’s Collation of 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, having himself examined carefully all the exist- 
ing quartos, with a view to a new critical edition of the play. 


W. Sattler continues his examples of the Use of Prepositions in Modern 
English with—XII, free from, free of; XIII, by the help, with the help; 
XIV, with a vengeance. 


G. Schleich follows with Beitraege zum Mittelenglischen Roland. He had 
made this poem the subject of a Berlin doctor-dissertation, and Wissmann, 
in his recension of it, had combated Schleich’s view that the poem belonged 
to the border between the southern and west-midland counties, assuming an 
eastern and northern origin for it. Schleich defends his view by comparing 
the Roland with the Ferumbras and with Trevisa in certain dialectic peculi- 
arities. He had also assigned the copyist to the northeastern border of the 
midland, which view Herrtage, the editor of the poem, opposed, as also 
Schleich’s implication as to the date of the poem. Schleich furnishes addi- 
tional arguments for his opinion, and takes exception to Herrtage’s explana- 
tion of the metre of the poem. ‘The main body of the article is taken up 
with critical notes on the text of the Roland. 


The piéce de resistance of this number is Th. Wissmann’s Studien zu 
King Horn, but I cannot do more than transcribe the titles of the sections 
of his sixty-page article. Wissmann’s views as to the relation of the differ- 
ent forms of the Hornsage, i. e. King Horn, Roman de Horn, and Horn 
Childe, as given in his Untersuchungen zu King Horn, have been criticized 
by Prof. Stimming in Englische Studien, I 357, so section I, Verhaltniss 
der verschiedenen Fassungen, is devoted to substantiating these views ; 
section II treats the’ Erziehung des Helden; III, Der Ritterschlag; I1V, 
Bewaffnung. Kampf; V, Rittersitte; VI, Lebensart, Behausung; VII, Die 
Liebe; VIII, Die Gefahrten des Helden; IX, Wunderbares; X, Christen 
und Heiden; XI, Bettler und Spielleute; XII, Schlusswort, in which Wiss- 
mann denies that we have here the original of the various similar sagas 
which were spread over northern and central Europe in the Middle Ages, 
but thinks that there was a kernel of genuine saga, how much it is hard to 
say, which was worked up by different minstrels according to circumstances. 
The manners and customs of the 12th, or at latest the first half of the 13th 
century, are delineated in this poem. 


R. P. Wiicker has a brief article on Caedmon and Milton, in which he 
shows from Milton’s History of England that Milton could not read Anglo- 
Saxon, in particular the poem on the battle of Brunanburh, even if by the 
help of Wheloc’s Latin translation and Henry of Huntingdon he could 
understand the prose-text of the Chronicle. Possibly he might have been 
made acquainted with Caedmon and his works by Junius, but we have no 
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evidence of it, and he not even mentions what Beda says of Caedmon. 
Finally, if he had known Caedmon, he would have been guilty of a falsehood 
in saying that he will sing 
‘Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
J. Zupitza contributes some critical notes from a collation of the three 
MSS. (E., J., T.) of the Poema Morale, being reminded of them by the 
appearance of H. Lewin’s edition of the poem. 


A. Napier, on Andreas 1182, suggests ealdorgeard=domus vitae, corpus, 
for the eadorgeard of Grimm and Grein. 


Prof. W. W. Skeat and A. Schréer, on the Etymology of ‘Catch,’ defend 
the derivation from Old French cachier, so given in Skeat’s, Miller’s and 
Miatzner’s dictionaries, as against Trautmann, who assumed (ANGLIA, IV 
2, §2) its derivation from a supposed A. S. *ceccan or *ce@can. 


H. Varnhagen, in Kleine Bemerkungen, Nachtrige, Besserungen, gives 
passages from Early English works illustrating the use of bells on riding- 
horses. 


O. Lohmann supplies Nachtrage zu Anglia III 1; and A Schréer, to 
Anglia IV 1. 


C. Deutschbein contributes an obituary notice of Edward Miiller, best 
known as author of the Etymological Dictionary of the English Language 
already referred to above, who died on April 7, 1881. 


A mutual explanation from Zupitza and Wicker, consequent upon a 
remark of Kélbing’s, closes this number. It seems that the rivalry between 
the Englische Studien and the Anglia is anything but generous, as the 
odium philologicum crops out occasionally. 


IV.—R. P. Wicker gives an interesting résumé of the translations of 
‘“‘Beowulf,” in connection with Lumsden’s recent translation, noticed in this 
JourNAL, II 7, 355. He includes brief notices of Thorkelin’s Latin, 
Grundtvig’s and Schaldemose’s Danish, Leo’s (in part), Ettmiiller’s, Grein’s, 
Simrock’s, Heyne’s, and von Wolzogen’s German; Sandras’s (in part) 
Latin, and Botkine’s French; Kemble’s, Thorpe’s, and Arnold’s prose, 
Conybeare’s (in part), Wackerbarth’s and Lumsden’s metrical English trans- 
lations. He mentions also Longfellow’s translation of Canto III, about 
seventy lines, and Klipstein’s announcement of an edition with version, 
which was never published, and says: “Eine vollstandige iibertragung des 
Beowulf ist meines wissens in Amerika nicht erscheinen,” which is true, 
although it is said that the late Prof. S. H. Carpenter prepared such a trans- 
lation, and the present writer has completed one which may possibly see 
the light. While Lumsden’s translation has a number of manifest errors, 
Wicker thinks it is not injured thereby, as it is not written for students of 
Anglo-Saxon, but for the public, and he considers it a good and readable, 
though free, translation. He gives short extracts from Ettmiiller, Heyne, 
von Wolzogen—the last in order to criticize it—Botkine, Conybeare, Wack- 
erbarth, and Lumsden. This summary shows plainly the interest of scholars 
in our Anglo-Saxon epic. 
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Wiilcker states in respect to his edition of Grein’s Bibliothek der A. S. 
Poesie, of which the first half of the first volume has appeared, that he will 
give the accents of Waldere and Beowulf at the close of the first volume, and 
of those pieces in that volume not taken from the Exeter-book; the accents 
of the Exeter-book will be given at the end of the second volume. An 
alphabetical list of the accented words in the Beowulf MS. is given in this 
article. I think it a misfortune that Wilcker should have departed from 
Grein’s own practice in respect to the accents, as I fail to see that anything 


is gained thereby. 


Wiilcker gives next a report of Kélbing’s Englische Studien, III band, 
reported in this JOURNAL, II 545. The editorial differences already 
referred to appear here also. Wiilcker notices lastly O. Brenner’s German 
translation of S. Bugge’s Studien iiber die entstehung der nordischen gitter- 
und heldensagen, I heft. Bugge’s work has excited much interest, as it 
attributes a great deal of the Edda-mythology to the influence exerted on 
the Vikings by the Christian schools in England, where Judaeo-Christian 
and Graeco-Roman elements were united. Wiilcker eagerly awaits the 
appearance of the other two parts, so that a judgment of the work as a 


whole can be formed. 


E. Einenkel reviews very favorably H. Lewin’s critical edition of the 
Middle-English Poema Morale from the six existing MSS. Apart froma 
few mistakes which he finds, he thinks the author has accomplished his 
object, and dismisses the book with his best wishes. 


J. Koch contributes the principal review in this number on The latest pub- 
lications of the Chaucer Society and the transmission of the Minor Poems— 
being Nos. LVIII, LIX, LX and LXI of series I, 1879-80. After some 
general remarks on the MSS., Koch takes up each of the twenty Minor 
Poems separately and compares the different texts with each other, giving 
in some cases a scheme of the genealogy of the MSS. In an appendix he 
classifies the MSS. according to the libraries where each is found, and gives 
the contents of each. 


Miss L, T. Smith gives an interesting summary of the contents of Cassell’s 
Library of English Literature, selected, edited, and arranged by Henry 
Morley, in five volumes, 1876-81. She also notices briefly E. Oswald’s 
Thomas Carlyle, Ein Lebensbild und Goldkérner aus seinen Werken, and 
J. Darmesteter’s Macbeth, edition classique. From her description this 
appears to be an excellent edition of the play, carefully annotated, and pro- 
vided with a valuable introduction to the study of Shakspere. 


M. Trautmann closes this number with a very hurried notice of Storm’s 
Englische Philologie, reviewed in this JOURNAL, II 484. He regrets 
that he cannot speak of it as fully as he intended and as it deserves. After 
some quotations from the introduction, he gives a very brief summary of the 
contents of each chapter, taking exception, as already mentioned, to Storm’s 
advocacy of Bell’s vowel-system, and closes his notice as follows: ‘* Was 
dem buche fehlt ist ein hinlinglich ausgereifter plan und rechte ordnung 
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in der verteilung des stoffes: es ist oft ein allzu diinnes und zuweienl kaum 
zu erkennendes logisches fidchen, was die einzelnen abschnitte zusam- 
menhilt.. Sieht man jedoch lediglich auf den inhalt, so kann man nicht 


leicht zu itiberschwenglich loben.” 
J. M. GARNETT. 


HERMES. 1r881. 


No. I. 

Th. Mommsen. Die Remuslegende (pp. 1-23). The story of Romulus and 
Remus as it appears in Livy was fully developed as early as 300 B. C., at 
which time the tradition was fixed by means of coins and works of art. The 
figure of Remus is of later origin and purely supplementary. Roman rites 
and religous ceremonies, as well as legendary topography, fail to exhibit 
distinct traces or mementoes of Remus. 

The name Remus in all probability was merely a differentiation of Romulus. 
The story of the contention between the brothers seems to have arisen in 
Republican times, and to have been moulded after the type of the two consuls. 
The element of the auspicium in the quarrel is rather dissonant ; one and the 
same point of observation was an essential requisite for auspices referring to 
the intended founding and locating of one and the same city. Besides, the 
auspices were never considered the proper means of deciding a question of 
precedence between colleagues. 

The female divinity Remurina is probably a personification which arose from 
the ager Remurinus, a hill on the Tiber about four miles from the city. This 
ager Remurinus had no connection whatever with Xemus. As this spot, 
however, was a little too far away to fit into the auspicium of Romulus, the 
position of Remus was localized opposite the Pa/atinus, viz. on the Aventinus. 
This version of the story, by the way, seems to have been invented as late as 
the Augustan period. 

Discrepancies between the earlier and later versions in the remaining 
portion of the legend are glaring enough. According to one version, Remus 
was slain immediately after the ausficia; according to another, the brothers 
were for a time joint rulers, ¢. g. Verg. Aen. I 293: 

-—Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
Iura dabunt. 


Th. Mommsen. A second fragment of the Lex Rubria of the year 705 of 
Rome. These fragments were found on parts of a plate of bronze which fitted 
together, in 1880, near Este. Julius Caesar had granted Roman citizenship to 
the communities of Gallia Transpadana in 705 A. U. = 49 B.C. Consequently 
the jurisdiction of these new citizens had tobe modified so as to conform to 
their new legal status. This was done by the Lex Ruéria, of which the present 
fragment evidently is a part. The fourth table of this Lex Rubria was found 
many years ago at Veleia. Mommsen thinks there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the fragment before us must be referred to the same law. 

L. Roscius Fabatus, who introduced the bill, seems to have acted in the 
interest or at the order of Caesar: the vote was taken only twenty days before 
Caesar’s arrival in Rome. 
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Both form and subject-matter being of great interest, we subjoin the text : 

[Quei post hanc legem rogatam in eorum quo oppido municipio colonia 
praefectura foro veico conciliabulo castello territoriove, quae in Gallia 
cisalpeina sunt eruntve ad I virum II virum praefectumve in judicium fiduciae 
aut pro socio aut] mandati aut tutelae, suo nomine quodve ipse earum rerum 
quid gessisse dicetur, add(u)cetur, aut quod furti, quod ad hominem liberum 
liberamve pertinere dicatur, aut inivriarum* agatur: sei is, a quo petetur 
quomve quo agetur, d(e) e(a) r(e) in eo municipio colonia praefectura iudicio 
certare [volet] et si ea res (sestertium decem milium) minorisve erit, quo 
minus ibei d(e) e(a) r(e) iudex arbiterve addicatur detur, quove minus ibei d(e) 
e(a) r(e) iudicium ita feiat, utei de ieis rebus, quibus ex h(ac) l(eze) iudicia data 
erunt, iudicium fierei exerceri oportebit, ex h(ac) Kege) n(ihilum) r(ogatur). 
Quoius rei in qu(o)que municipio colonia praefectura quoiusque I vir(i) eiusve, 
qui ibei lege foedere pl(ebi)ve sc(ito) s(enatus)ve c(onsulto) institutove iure 
dicundo praefuit, ante legem seive illud pl(ebi) sc(itum) est, quod L. Roscius 
a. d. V eid. Mart. populum plebemve rogavit, quod privatim ambigetur, iuris 
dict(i)o iudicis arbitri recuperatorum datio addictiov[e fuit] quantaeque rei 
pequniaeve fuit: eius rei pequn(iaeve) quo magis privato Romae revocatio sit 
qu[ove miJnus quei ibei i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) d(e) e(a) r(e) ius dicat 
iudice[m arbitrumve det,] utei ante legem sive illud pl(ebi) sc(itum) est, [quod 
L. Roscius a. d.] V eidus Mart. populum plebe[mve rogavit, ab eo quei ibei 
i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) ius diJci iu[dicem arbitrumve dari oportuit, ex h(ac) 
l(ege) n(ihilum) r(ogatur)]. 


F. Blass adds some supplementary notes to his discussion of the papyrus 
fragments recently published by him, Hermes XV, p. 366 sqq., which now are 
identified as being derived from Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 


H. Jordan. Quaestiones Orthographicae Latinae IV-V. Jordan notes that 
quotannis is merely the shorthand of guotguot annis, as inscriptions prove. Quot 
calendis (= omnibus calendis) occurs in Plautus (Stichus, 60). There was 
probably no other cause to prevent the establishment of gwot mensibus asa 
definite adverb than the phonetic consideration. But what of guotidie? The 
MSS. fluctuate between cottidie and cotidie, between cottidianus and cotidianus, 
whereas they never exhibit the form guotidie, guotidianus. How then were the 
latter (the original) forms of the word changed into those above? The meta- 
morphosis occurred just as cum (conjunction) was developed from guom, and 
cur from guor (which J. derives from abl. gudd). Quotidie probably was in 
vogue down to the times of Cicero, although it was archaic in Quintilian’s day 
(Inst. Ov. I 7,6). What is the etymology of c/assis? Curtius and Pott derive 
the word from KAjorc, Doric xaaowg, This derivation Jordan calls into question : 
he fails to see how the peculiar sense of the Roman c/assis could have been 
derived from xaieiv, Nor does ca/are exhibit the etymology of c/assis. Jordan 
compares the gloss «Andé¢ = owddc (heap, crowd, swarm) in Hesychius, and so 
= squadron, agmen clausum, globus. 


Carl Robert, of Berlin, presents an archaeological communication: Der 
Streit der Goetter um Athen. The author of this paper discusses the subject 
of a vase-painting now at St. Petersburg, and first published there by Stephani, 
in 1872. His-‘view of the famous contest between Athena on the one side and 
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Poseidon on the other differs materially from that of the first editor as well as 
from that of Petersen and Brunn. Poseidon is making a motion with his trident 
as if to destroy the sacred olive on the Acropolis, while the sacred serpent 
wound around the tree poises her head against the assailant; Dionysus is 
hastening up to ward off the invader, and Athena is getting ready to thrust her 
lance against her rival. The bearded man seated near by is Cecrops; the 
nymph present is Pandrosos, the gemius Joci, and the small temple is the 
Erechtheion. The salt-spring was left as a memento of the struggle on the 
part of Poseidon, rather than as a gift useful to the community of Athens, and 
such also is the view to be taken of the olive of Athena. The people of 
Athens chose their tutelary deity not from utilitarian considerations, but as a 
matter of free choice and pure affection. This interpretation of the vase- 
painting—so Robert claims—agrees fully not only with the. literary tradition 
in Herodotus, Polemo, Pausanias, Callimachus, etc., but also with the ancient 
representation of the same subject on the western front of the Parthenon. 


E. Stutzer. Beitraege zur Erklaerung und Kritik des Lysias, pp. 88-121. 
Stutzer discusses at great length the ninth, the fourth, and the twenty-seventh 
speeches of Lysias. He considers the ninth a mere abstract. Great familiarity 
with Lysianic literature is evinced by the author in the course of his disquisi- 
tions, but the article does not admit of condensation. 


A. Breysig. Notes on Avienus, pp. 122-136. 


M. Schanz contributes a communication on the Sources of Vegetius. Vegetius 
was an epitomator of military science who compiled his work in the fifth 
century A. D., being a contemporary of Valentinian (425-455 A. D.) Schanz 
finds that the authorities abstracted and compiled by him were books dating 
from Cato down to the time of Commodus (—180 A. D.), viz. Cato, Celsus, 
Frontinus, Paternus. 

Vegetius quotes the Constitutiones of Augustus Trajan and Hadrian, but not 
at first hand, as Schanz points out. The reference to the Constitutio of 
Hadrian is evidently drawn from Paternus. Hence Schanz identifies another 
passage, I 27, as derived from Paternus by Vegetius as well as some others. 
One of these passages—derived from Paternus according to Schanz—possesses 
a curious interest. It seems that the soldiers had a kind of savings-bank in 
each cohort, into which half the donative was put. Each cohort had its 
special fund, and besides these there was a common burial fund for the benefit 
of any comrade in the entire legion. 


No. II. 

W. Dittenberger, (Halle). Critical remarks on some Greek inscriptions. 

A few years ago O. Riemann published a few inscriptions from Thyatira, 
from copies of Cyriacus of Ancona. But inasmuch as Cyriacus added the note 
‘ex insula Oevaripa, Dittenberger observes that probably he meant, not the 
Lydian town of Thyatira, but the island of Thera. The inscription referred 
to was read by Cyriacus some 435 years ago, and is published in C. I. G. 6819. 
The very form Xaporeiov which Riemann failed to discover in Stephanus, and 
therefore proposed to change to Xapcorzjpiov, is found in three distinct inscrip- 
tions, one being from Thera and two from Cnidus, hence from Doric localities. 
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Another reading of a Doric inscription by Riemann is emended by Ditten- 
berger. The services of some priest of Anaphé (near Thera) are commended 
in a decree: Trav kai Trav éripéAciav kata TavTa Katpov 
gaiverat Towipevoc, This peculiar word Aeitwv Riemann explains as being = 
Aaitwv (ap. Hesychium = dyudowc); D. simply reads AEI TQN xré. 

In another inscription Riemann’s reading is 6 iepev¢ tic atwrarne (of the 
most djstant) ’Apréu:doc—after Cyriacus. D. calls attention to the ease with 
which II might have been misread for 'I and thus reads ric aywrarne. 

Another particularly interesting inscription discussed by Dittenberger is one 
first published by Kumanudis in the ’AV#vaiov VII, p. 207,n.2. It was brought 
to Athens and sold to the Archaeological Society there by some dealer. It 
refers to the sale of sacerdotal positions, an antiquarian matter mentioned only 
in one passage in extant Greek literature, viz. Dionysius Halic. Antiqq. Rom. 
I 21. Kumanudis suggested Erythrae, tic Aiodidoc,as the source of the 
inscription. Apart from the fact that Erythrae is in Ionia and not Aeolis, the 
dialect of the inscription would point rather to the Doric Hexapolis, or to the 
Megarian colonies on the sea of Marmora and of the Black Sea. Special 
words seem to point to the latter region and in particular to Chalkedon ; this 
location being supported by the name of the month Avovuoiog and the verb 
aiouuvar (cf. aiovuvirnc, etc.) Both are found in the Chalcedonian inscription 
No. 3794 C. I. G. We note but one of the many interesting provisions of this 
decree, namely that which, according to Dittenberger’s reading (p. 172, 1. 15) 
stipulates: ééorw dé Kai dveioda. dé pupdevi Tav 
iepwreia(v  éavt)@r; ¢. e. a father may buy (a priestly office) for his son, but 
nobody else may buy excepting for himself. 

Another inscription commented upon is one of the Macedonian period, and 
of the times of the Achaean league; viz. regarding the accession of 
(Arcadian) Orchomenus to the Achaean league; published first by Foucart, 
Revue Archéologique, 1876, p. 96. The main point in which D. differs from 
the French scholar is in the date. Foucart assumes the year 129g when 
Orchomenus was dismissed from the Macedonian suzerainty, but Dittenberger 
assumes an earlier date, in the latter half of the 3d century B.C. 

Important details of Greek history of this obscure period are contained in 
this interesting inscription. 

The remaining observations of Dittenberger are of minor interest. 


J. Freudenthal (Breslau) in his Notes on Proclus and the younger Olympio- 
dorus reasserts a view of his as against Zeller, viz. that Olympiodorus in his 
prolegomena to Plato p. 26 reports of Proclus, that he é«aA4e the Republic 
(rac Ilojcreiac) of Plato as well as the Néuo. Zeller has explained this 
éxBdAAecv in a relative sense, viz. from the dialogues, but not from the body of 
Platonic works. 

Of course the Prolegomena, as well as the {ioc, are not the direct production 
of Olympiodorus, but a body of notes derived from lectures by Olympiodorus. 
This fact explains a number of blunders in these synopses. But Freudenthal 
suggests another explanation of the remarkable judgment of Proclus; he calls 
attention to the veritable deluge of books produced by Proclus in the course of 
a literary and academic career extending from his 24th to his 76th year. 
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Within the limits of so long a period of copious writing and lecturing, such an 
inconsistency may have well occurred as is implied in the statement ascribed 
to him above. A lively sketch of the literary and philosophical character of 
Proclus is given by Freudenthal on pp. 218-219. 


A communication of uncommon interest is that by Jordan: Old Latin 
Inscription from Rome. This remarkable inscription was first published at 
Rome, by Dr. Dressel, in the Annali dell’ Instituto, 1880, 158 pp., with an 
accurate colored representation of the earthen vessel on which it is engraved. 
Jordan’s reading, which differs from that of the first editor, is as follows: 

(I.) IOUEI SAT DEIVUOS QOI MED MITAT NEITED ENDO COSMIS UIRCO SIED 
(intermediate space) ASTED NOISI OPE TOITESIAI PAK ARI VOIS 

(II.) DUENOS MED FEC ED EN MANOM EINOM DZ E NOINE MED MAAO STATOD. 

Passing by Jordan’s criticism of Dressel and of Biicheler, let us consider his 
own views ; according to which the equivalent in classic (or here = later) Latin 
would be about the following : 

(1.) Lowi Saturno divis gui me mittat,ne in te comis virgo sit; ast nisi Opi Toi- 
tesiae pacari vis. Whoever sends me to Jupiter or Saturnus, let not a maiden be 
friendly to thee; except you are willing to make your peace with Ops 
Toitesia. 

(II.) Duenus me fecit in manum enim die noni me ma(n)o sistito : i. e. Duenus 
made me; he shall place me at the festival of the manes on the ninth day. 

The sacrifice referred to is that made to a dead one nine days after the 
burial. Nine days was the regular limit for the /wcus ; both Jupiter and 
Saturn are to receive an offering at the end of this period of nine days’ special 
mourning. 

Jordan then proceeds to discuss many points in the history of Latin etymo- 
logy, ¢. g- the change of s to 7, and expresses his conviction that in the present 
case the Latin of the writer was influenced by the Umbrian and other 
dialects. 

In the syntactical portion of his paper he classes endo with the dissyllabic 
spurious prepositions ergo, tenus, inter ; in the present instance endo (Lucretius 
indu) is postpositive. 

As regards date, Jordan observes that the inscription belongs to the time 
before the Second Punic War. Professor Biicheler, of Bonn, wrote an article 
on this same inscription in the Rheinisches Museum 36, 235 sqq.' 


Chr. Belger. A new mathematical fragment from Bobbio. This is a frag- 
ment of a mathematico-physical treatise on the construction of the burning- 


1M. Bréal (Académie des Inscriptions, seance du 2 Mars 1882) reads : 


IOVEIS AT DEIVOS QOI ME DMITAT, NEI TED ZNDO, COSMISV IRCO, SIED. 
Jupiter aut deus qui me admittat, ne te endo, commissi ergo, sit 


As[T] TED NOIS, IO PETO, ITES IAI PACARI VOIS. 
Ast te nobis, eo penso, Attais iis, pacari velis. 

DZENOS MED FEKED EN MANOM. EINOM DZENOI NE MED MALO STATOD. 
Dzenos me_ fecit in bonum. Nunc Dzeno ne me malo sistito. 


The vase is the speaker, placed by the side of a dead man. It contains offerings to the god. 
*« Jupiter, or whoever may be the god who shall receive me, may not this man (the dead) fall 
into thy power for his faults. But let thyself, by virtue of this gift, be appeased by these 
prayers. Dzenos made me for good. Do not take me amiss for Dzeno.’”” M. Bréal assigns the 
inscription to the third century B.C. A suggestion was made to read QOI MED MITAT Cui me 
mitiat—“ Jupiter, or whoever may be the god to whom he sends me.’’—B. L. G. 
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glass (7ipiov), derived from the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio and preserved 
in the Ambrosian library at Florence. There is a great deal of a kind of 
shorthand in this fragment, and many other particular modes of abbreviation, 
é. g. ku- for yw- for ywria, tu- for The fragment is probably 
from some Byzantine textbook of the sixth century A. D. 


Johannes Weber contributes a minor article on Interpolations of the Roman 
Fasti; from a collation of one particularly ancient MS. of Diodorus. A 
number of errors in the MS. used by Dindorf, as well as in the Fasti Cap- 
itolini, are shown. The magistrates referred to in the present communication 
are particularly the military tribunes with consular power, of the age of Cam- 
illus, 410 sqq. B. C. 


H. Droysen examines the Athenian decree in honor of Zeno, z. e. the founder 
of the Stoic school, who died about 265-264 B.C. This decree is preserved in 
Diogenes Laertius VII 26, 16. The standard of criticism employed by 
Droysen is the set form of an Attic ~guoua of that age as expressed in the 
inscriptions of the same time. His result is a twofold one: 1. The general 
character of the document, apart from some minutiae of formulation, seems to 
be genuine; 2. Two distinct decrees are blended into one. The first, provid- 
ing public commendation and a golden wreath, was passed of course before the 
death of the philosopher; the burial in the Ceramicus was decreed after his 
death. 


E. Hiibner enumerates the several parts of the armament or military garb of 
Roman legionaries, basing his description largely on two relief-portraits of a 
centurio and a signifer of the age of Nero and of Vespasian at Verona. 


M. Schanz. Note on Stichometry. The specimen of line-counting which 
Schanz adduces is found in the Clarkian MS. of Plato, and there in the Cra- 
tylus and Symposium. By computing the intervals, Schanz has noted that the 
average distance of these marks is about 100 times 35 letters. Now 35 letters 
is the average length of an hexameter. Hence it would seem that the length 
of the hexameter was the unit of measurement, the distance of one hundred 
of these being marked off each time. The value of such marking of lines is 
palpable enough to guarantee the integrity of the copy both from a critical and 


commercial point of view. 
E. G. SIHLER. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. IX, Part III. 
In the first article in this part (pp. 225-244) Naber continues his Sophocéea. 
His conjectures are not always happy. For instance, on O. T. 1143, 
gép’ viv, Tér’ oioGa maida poi Twa 
dobe, d¢ Opéupa éyd; 


he writes, ‘in tali sententia nonne requiritur futurum Opepoiugv? In vicinia 
eadem mihi suspicio nata est, vs. 1174, 


Oid. 7 yap didworv cor; Oep, 
Ti ypEiac; Oep, O¢ avardcaimi vir, 
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Ibi quoque malo. Potuisset respondere: non 

sane avaA@cavroc. Forma orationis mutata est; sed nullam causam video, cur 

simul cum modo tempus quoque commutetur. Recte editur Oed. Tyr. vs. 792, 


ypein we yévoc 0” 

atAntov avOparoto SnAdoou’ 6pav. 
ibidemque vs. 1271 

ov éxacyev obf bro? Edpa Kaka, 

GA2’ év oxdtw Td od¢ pév odK 

oyoia?, ob¢ éxpylev ov yrwooiaro,’ 


It seems very surprising that Naber should see no distinction between the 
nature of the last two passages and that of the former pair. In the latter the 
optative forms are due to the indirect mode of statement, and would be repre- 
sented in direct speech by dpovrat, yyrooovrat, But Naber surely 
would not say that Opéyouat or dvadwow represents the meaning of the optative 
in either of the former passages. Again on O. C. 41 (rivwv 7d ceuvdv dvoy’ av 
evfaiuyy KAbov ;) he writes: ‘Vertit Nauckius, “quarumnam sancto audito 
nomine invocabo (illas),” et hoc ut probet, affert Oed. Tyr. 117: drov te 
éxphoat? av, Itaque non videtur animadvertisse praesentis 
temporis esse et ea potestate facile ferremus aoristum dxotcac, sed absonum 
est praesens dxotwv. Nihil aliud latet nisi: tivwr Td ceuvdv dvow’ dv evfainnv 
déywov ;’ Naber appears here to limit unduly the functions of xAtwv. Cf. Eur. 
Hec. 967 (Aéyovoa pifove dv KAbwv adguxdunr), Or. 1554, 1. T. gor, &c. On the 
other hand, some of his proposed changes are ingenious, if not probable. For 
instance: on O. C. 727 mapéotat* Kai yap ei yépwv éyd, Td THode YOpac ov 
yeyqpaxev o6évoc) he argues that Oedipus had not asked for the aid of the other 
citizens, but of the Chorus itself (v. 724 tu Gv gaivorr’ av dn 
owtypiac), and that the old men were not too weak to repel Creon’s violence, as 
is shown by 1. 815, 840, 857. He therefore proposes to read yeupdc for xopac. 
In El. 567, where Electra reports the cause of the anger of Artemis, she says 
that her father wailwv kar’ dAcog é&exivgcev Kepdorny éAadov, and 
unfortunately vaunted his achievement. ‘Primum jam satis difficile est pede 
cervum éxxcveiv, sed fedibus quomodo id fieri possit, non video.’ It appears one 
inferior MS. reads éSevixyoev. ‘Non lubenter recipere solemus deteriorum Codi- 
cum lectiones: tamen verum est éevixyoer, Agamemnon cervum cursu vicit.’ 
On El. 596 he notes that /eic, reOei¢ are the correct forms, not i7c¢, Ti@y¢, as Porson 
maintained; and quotes a large number of instances in which the MSS. present 
the correct spelling. But here Wecklein has already adopted them in his 
edition. On El. 1457 (yaipow dv, ei cor yapta rvyxdvor Tade) he writes : ‘Si non 
habes dicere, quo optativus pertineat, mecum fortasse non recusabis scribere: 
Tuyyavet.’ But here the indic. was proposed by Herm.,and has been adopted 
by Wolff and Jebb. In Phil. 617 Odysseus is said to have promised, after 
hearing that the presence of Philoctetes was indispensable to the success of the 
Greeks, tov dvdp’’A yawoic révde SnAdoew dywv* oloito pév Exobovov AaBdr, ei 
dxovra. On this Naber writes: ‘ Ad illud oio:to primum Nauckium 
audiemus : ein dem Deutschen gebrauch entsprechender Optativ in forigesetster orat. 
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obliqua. Deinde ut probet Graecos similiter dixisse, affert Aesch. Agam. 606 
andyyetAov mécet —yuvaixa év ebpor sed haec dum 
scribebat, fortasse non potuit cognoscere Cobeti disputationem, qui luculenter 
evicit scribendum esse évdov eipyoe.’ [This conjecture of Cobet’s seems very 
unnecessary: evpor no doubt expresses an ironical wish.] ‘Sed nihil opus 
est pluribus ostendere oiv:ro esse corruptum, quod nihil significabit, etiamsi 
quis ad mirum usum optativi modi connivere velit. Emenda, nam hoc 
emendare appello ubi ne umbra quidem dubitationis superest, olév te pév 
adi? xré. Sic convenientia Graeci sermonis cum Germanorum usu tenues 


dilabetur in auras.”! 


C. M. Francken contributes the next article (pp. 245-272) on Cicero’s oration 
pro A. Caecina, He thus begins: ‘Quae ad causam Caecinianam pertinent 
nuper tam copiose quam eleganter exposita sunt a viro Consultissimo J. 
Kappeyne van de Coppello in libro: over VIM FACERE in het interdictum uti 
possidetis, Uitgegeven door de Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 
Amst. 1880. Eam disputationem non esse Latine scriptam doleo non tam 
nostra causa quam exterorum. Nemo enim apud nos existet, qui hoc genus 
orationis nitidum et fusum aspernetur: exteris autem sic aliqua difficultas 
obiicitur ; et in perpetuo flumine librorum et libellorum, quo prela sudant et 
viri docti paene obruuntur, ea potissimum appetuntur, quae, ceteris quidem 
(ut aiunt) paribus, sine putamine molesto fructum offerunt et sapdrem.’ He 
therefore thinks it worth while ‘quaedam ex ea commentatione delibare non 
iurisconsultis sed philologis. Qui si eam orationem, quoniam in iure versatur 
tota, iurisconsultis relinquunt ac non contra vindicant, non tantum magna 
se privant voluptate, sed etiam officio desunt. Est enim una ex optimis 
Tullianis, et ad eius ingenium et eloquentiam cognoscenda quantivis pretii.’ 
The article is very able and interesting, but does not yield much that can be 
briefly extracted. On the passage in § 39 ‘ huiusce rei vos statuetis nullam esse 
actionem, nullum experiundi ius constitutum, qui obstiterit armatis hominibus, 
qui multitudine coacta non introitu sed omnino aditu quempiam prohibuerit?’ he 
denies that any passage of Cicero can be adduced that will justify the use of gz for 
in eum qui. ‘Tum demum credam Latinum esse si e. g. “ invehitur qui eum laesit 
prior” putare licebit dici pro “invehitur in eum, qui—”’ Quantum video, non 
potest locus in integrum restitui, nisi duas literas sI excidisse statuamus.’ 


The third article (pp. 273-302) is by Naber, entitled TPITON TOYTO 
EPXOMAI, and contains a large number of conjectural emendations on the 


1] fear that it is useless to protest against the way in which Dutch scholars are rewriting 
Greek syntax. If the examples in Kriiger 154 6 A. 4 and Kiihner p. 593 Anm. 2, cited for the 
change to the optative, are not satisfactory, I am at a loss to know what will satisfy the 
Batavian mind. It is true that the Greek does not fall into oratio obliqgua as readily as does the 
Roman, but imécxero in the passage cited from Sophokles is introduction enough. In Lys. 
13, 9 the.very word olo:ro occurs. See Frohberger on the passage. Kriiger says (1, c.) that in 
this continuation of the discourse 6t or ws cannot be used with the opt. The reason for this 
seems evident. The change of construction from the infinitive to the opt. is due to an 
anacoluthon of which the writer or speaker would be reminded by the ort or ws, and the essence 
of the change is unconsciousness. Hence in Xen. Anab. 4, 3, 29, 6t« is to be construed causally 

. and not objectively—‘ because’ not ‘that.’ Anthon calmly combines the two views: “‘‘ decause 
that one would be the best man’: i. e, adding that he would be, &c.”” Evidently puzzled by 
the inconsistency of K.’s note (g. v.), he compromised by taking both statements.—B. L. G. 


REPORTS. III 


text of the New Testament. It will perhaps be best in this case to give a con- 
siderable number of his suggestions, though room cannot be found for the 
reasoning by which they are supported. Matt. v. 13. éav dé rd 
(for 25. Kal ei¢ (for BAnOijon). 33. dé? TO 
Kupiw tov¢ cov (for axoddcec.) Matt. vii. 25. rij oixia éxeivy 
(for Matt. xii 41. év TH Kpioe: Kata THe yevedg TabTye (for werd), 
Matt. xviii. 24. TOAAGY TaddvTwr (for 42. Kai TavTa boa 
arodoOqvat (for kai Matt. xxiii. 25. éowbev dé yéuovow éti dprayi¢ 
kai axpaciac (for && On Matt. xxvii. 17. tiva GéAere arodiow tiv, 
BapaBBav Tov Aeyéuevov Xpiorov, he refers to a tradition reported by 
Origen and a schol. that "Iyoot¢ was the personal name of Barabbas: and 
from this he suggests doubtfully that the words in v. 20 wa aitjowvta: Tov 
BapaBBav rov dé axodéowow should read wa tiv 
aroAbawow, Mark vi. 5. éaiuace Aiav tiv amiotiav avtov (for did), 
Mark vii. 4. (for Bartiopoic). 19. Hipale 
ta Bpduara (for xabapifwr), [Naber does not seem to have thought of the con- 
struction, adopted by the late Revisers, which makes xafapi{wv agree with the 
subject of the previous Aéyex avroic, with the sense, ‘ thus making all meats clean.’] 
Mark x. 21. #Aénoev (for 30. The words oixiac kai adeAdoic . 

peta are to be expunged. Luke vii. 44-46 idwp-ovn Edwxac, diAnpa-ovK 
Edwxac, THy HAeupac, the negatives are to be removed ; on the ground 
that the omission of the ordinary marks of civility is incredible. ‘ Liberum 
erat Simoni Jesum non vocare, sed postquam vocavit, ut rusticitatis crimen 
effugeret, id omne praestare debuit quod moribus requirebatur. Ibidem 
liberum erat Jesu non iread Pharisaeum, sed statim abire debuit, postquam ani- 
madvertit sibi debita officia non praestari.—Quo diutius locum considero, eo mea 
ratio certior videtur.’ Luke xi. 3. rdv dprov aitovow dd¢ juiv ofuepov (for éxwb- 
owv). Acts xix. 16, advw ioxvoe Kat’ (for audotépwv). Acts 
xxii. 23. pyyvivtwr ta iuatia (for Acts xxvi. 28. év dAiyw we 
Xpioriavov (for weiferc), Acts xxvii. 38. éxBaAAduevoe iordv eic Thv 
G4Aaccav (for Tov cirov.) It is argued that v.18 shows that everything had 
been thrown overboard which could be dispensed with, even riv oxeviy rod 
tAoiov: and it must be supposed that the tpo¢# spoken of in vv. 34 and 38 was 
only a small portion of the cargo (probably of wheat) reserved for the food of 
the ship’s company. ‘ Nimia ea fuit imprudentia eiicere quem solum habe- 
bant commeatum.—Deinde si in mare eiecissent illud omne unde victus sibi 
suppeteret, quantillum id erat ut navis levaretur? Verum, ut conjicio, éxoi@cfov 
TO whoiov, non EkBaAAduevoe Tov TITON, sed tov ISTON. Hoc extremum con- 
silium perditis rebus supererat. Metuebant praeterea, uti arbitror, ne sibi 
accideret quod Achilles Tatius scribit naufragis accidisse, p. 91, 27; ibi enim 
navis AavOdver todAw rétpa Kai pyyvuTat waoa, deinde 6 iard¢ 
VYarepa Td te KatéxAace, TO dé Tt KaTédvoev Simul autem cum 
malo maiore, nam Tdv uéyav iotév simpliciter iorév appellant, perierat magnum 
velum, quod aliquot diebus ante cum reliquis armamentis fortasse jam eiectum 
fuerat, unde per tot dies incerti et consilii inopes diedépovro év tO ’Adpia. Sed 
supererat 6 axdreoc ioréc, malus minor, cui parvum velum adaptari potuit. 
Hinc, ut est vs. 41, étdpavreg tov aptéuwva Th Tveobon KaTeiyov cig TOV aiytaddy, 
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Nunc demum intelligimus cur exciso et abjecto maiore malo, Tod apréuwvoc 


mentio fiat.’ 


Cobet next has an article (pp. 303-339) containing corrections of Cornelius 
Nepos. ‘Two or three specimens of his notes may be quoted. Themist. VII 
5. Apud quam iam bis classes regias fecisse naufragium, This statement is 
false; since after the battle at Marathon the fleet returned safe to Asia with 
the prisoners from Eretria. ‘ Multum igitur mihi arridebat Peerlkampii 
emendatio qua omnis difficultas removetur: OPES vegias. Opes enim et apud 
alios et saepe apud Nepotem dicitur de copiis tam terrestribus quam naval- 
ibus.—Quamquam autem opEs ab initio multum arridebat, tamen ai 
detrepac meliorem lectionem suggesserunt, recipimus: 
dis copias regias fecisse naufragium.’ Them. VII 6. Quare si suos legatos 
recipere vellent, quos Athenas miserant, se remitterent: aliter illos numquam 
in patriam esseNT vecepTuril. The fault should be corrected by reading esse 
REVERSUROS. ‘ev@yuia haec est, sed quid dicat satis est perspicuum. Apud 
Suetonium in Caesare cap. 13, Caesar pontificatum maximum petens, cum mane 
ad Comitia descenderet praedixisse matri osculanti fertur domum se nisi Pontificem 
non reversurum. Caesar, sirepulsam tulisset, manus sibiconsciscere decre- 
verat. Themistocles Lacedaemoniis dixit nisi ipse remitteretur legatis eorum 
necem esse paratam.’ On Cim. IV 3, he refers to his correction given in this 
Journal, Vol. II, p. 249, and adds, ‘Quod Scaliger alicubi dixit Codices esse 
sterquilinia vel hic unus locus quam verum sit declarat. Pro coguebatur sunt qui 
exhibeant QUO QUEvebatur pro invocatos CONVocatos : pro devocaret devoraret et 
devorarent pro intermittebat PRAETERmittebat pro quotidie COtidie et COTtidie. 
[But see Neue, i. 676.] Quid eo homine facias qui scribat: cottidie sic cena ei quo 
querebatur ut quos convocatos vidisset in foro omnes devoraret’ On Alcibiad. V 1, 
itaque tempus eius interficiendi quaerere instituerunt, he prefers to read institerunt, 
id est coeperunt. He shows by a large number of examples that we should say 
‘iter, viam, cursum z#sistere, non imstituere.’ Caesar, he maintains, always used 
this form, ‘sed in expellendo verbo antiquiore librariorum natio tamquam 
coniurasse videtur.’ On Datam. V 2, gua celeritate cum magnam benevolentiam 
regis Datames consecutus esset, non minorEM invidiam aulicorum excepit, he writes : 
“non est Latinum Datames invidiam aulicorum excepit. Corrigendum arbitror: 
non minoR EUM invidia aulicorum excepit. Idem nunc video olim Bosio placuisse : 
“ sic enim (inquit) solent Latini scriptores.” Sed deinde nactus, ut putabat, 
simile exemplum apud Curtium, bonam correctionem abiecit dicens: “ excipere 
est suscipere.” Cras credam.’ On Attic. XXI 6, guare a vobis peto PRIMUM ut 
consilium probetis meum, DEINDE ne frustra dehortando impedire conemini, he 
says: non duas res ab amicis petit sed unam. Primum et deinde eodem sensu 
ponuntur quo Graece pddiota wév — ei dé wh. Sic datur optio ut quod potissi- 
mum velis addatur verbis udjsota wév (primum), quod cum fieri non possit 
verbis ei dé u# subiicitur id quo contentus sis.’ [In Hdt.1I 59 we have a similar 
use of pév debrepa: ovveobAeve ‘Immoxpatei mpOta pév yuvaika TeKvo- 
é¢ Ta oiKia, ei ydver Exwr, debrepa tiv yuvaixa éxréurewv.] 


The concluding portion of the Zpistula Critica of J. B. Kan to Cobet follows 
(pp. 340-354). He criticises passages in Caesar, Bell. Gaill., in Cicero’s orations, 
and other Latin writers, and also in Xenophon’s Hellenica, Demosthenes’ 
de Corona, Aeschylus’ Agam., and Sophocles’ Oecd. Tyr. 
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In the last article (pp. 355-360) Cobet offers emendations for some passages 
in Galen and Appian. In commenting on a passage in Galen he takes occasion 
to correct Plat. Rep. 345 c. tov roméva — IIOIMAINEIN oiex 7a 
mpéBata, ‘Mendosum est romaiverv: requiritur enim verbum significans 
pastoris in curando grege studium et diligentiam. Graeculus nescio quis 
sensit vitium et repperit Platonis sententiam sed non Platonis manum: 
substituit enim pro rouaivery, Sed Plato scripserat ITIAINEIN, id 
est tiova troveiv, pro quo Galenus dixit avira miova,’ He says that 
after writing this he looked into Bekker’s Commentarius Criticus, and found 
that the Paris MS. A, the best of all, had zvaivecy, which Stallbaum had 
neglected to note. 

He quotes a passage from Galen, viii, p. 190, illustrating Dem. 54, 9 (Conon) 
Ocdpevoc dé Tig GAAog GAsxtpvévac edovtac, Exeivae Tag 
mpo obTw Kai Bpayiovac TpocKpotwy Tai¢ Eucueito Thy 
Tov Sov. And another merely for its curiosity: 


C, D. Morris. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. VI. 


No. I. 

1. Pp. 1-21. In his studies on Demosthenes (II), H. Weil discusses the au- 
thenticity of the first oration against Aristogeiton. (This précis gives an outline 
of the method rather than of the substance.) I. First, the author states the views 
of scholars, ancient and modern, Among the former, Dionysius Hal. and a few 
others held that the oration was unworthy of Demosthenes, whilst Plutarch and 
nearly all others regarded it as genuine. Of the moderns, since Casaubon, 
hardly any except Ruhnken agree with Hemsterhuys and Valkenaer in regard- 
ing it as a work of the great orator. The author, without first setting forth his 
views, gives the general presumptions against the authenticity. II. He then 
propounds the question: Is the oration authentic ?—that is, a real speech, made 
on some occasion by some orator, whether D. or not, against a defendant 
named Aristogeiton; or is ita mere essay, written for an imaginary process, 
and attributed to D.? He here discusses the special arguments against au- 
thenticity (in the sense defined above) with such impartiality that we can only 
gather gradually which side he advocates; and in the discussion he produces 
strong arguments in favor of authenticity. III. He then takes up the question: 
Who was the orator? and shows that the oration of Hypereides 7 pd¢ 
’Apiotoyeitova should never have been identified (as has been done) with this 
oration kat d*Apioroyeirovoc, the former being a defence, the latter a prosecution. 
He shows further that the style is not that of H., and points out strong resem- 
blances between this oration and some genuine orations of D., especially the 
Perorations, But this entire speech is of the nature of a peroration; in other 
words it is an abéyore following the speech of Lykourgos. He then gives a 
number of details showing that there is no sufficient reason for doubting that 
the author was Demosthenes himself. The political and judicial affairs at 
Athens from the battle of Chaironeia to the death of Demosthenes (the speech 
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can be shown to have been delivered not long before his death) were of such a 
character as tended to produce the modifications which are visible when we 
compare this oration with the De Corona. In fact the Jn Midiam exhibits an 
intermediate state, bearing about the same stylistic relation to the De Corona 
that our oration does to the Zz Midiam. The rhythmic and euphonic laws 
(relating to succession of short syllables and to hiatus) are the same as in the 
unquestioned works of D." 

2. P. 21. In Quintil. VIII 3, 26, L. Havet divides dicendi uersum ei so as to 
secure diuersum ei, but attempts no further emendation. 

3. Pp. 22-27. And now the Fut. Indic. with dv is nomore. In an article 
entitled De futuro iuncto cum particula condicionali apud Homerum, Hi. van 
Herwerden, stating at the outset that scarcely any scholars now-a-days defend 
this construction in other authors, proceeds to remove the examples from 
Homer. He divides the discussion into six sections: I. Examples with dr, 
in which the verb is really in the subjunctive with a short vowel, as in B 488: 
oik av éy® ovd’ Six indisputable instances are cited, 
and a seventh (I 167: rove dv éyov éxidWouar). is shown to belong here. II. 
Similar examples with «e(v),—more than thirty in number, III. Examples 
where there is MS. authority for the absence of dy (xe), or for the subj., as 
Z 260, for Eight or nine instances. A 139: 6 dé kev Keyordoerat 
was pronounced spurious even by Alexandrian critics, IV. Examples 
where it is a question of interpretation of early copies, as A 174: of Ké je 
as well. Eight instances. V. “ Emen- 
dations ” by means of slight changes, as A 523: éuol dé ke ratTa peAfperac: read 
dé ye. Five or six examples. VI. Only two examples remain. 1. © 404-5, re- 
peated 417-18. These verses can well be spared at either place, and contain two 
impossibilities: first, é¢ dexarove, instead of é¢ déxa ... éviavroic or é¢ déxaTov 
... éviavrév, and secondly, the “ vim et usum verbi wdprrecv inauditam.” 2. 4176: 
kai (O¢ because of following F) épée,—an expression which occurs 
only here, whereas the idea is expressed elsewhere by a fixed formula, «ai roré 
tic eitn(ot), which occurs several times, or Ode dé tig épéet which occurs, indeed, 
only once, but ade tig eitecxe repeatedly. Besides, “ pro spurio habet Nitz- 
chius.” Hence this, being the only example about which there can be any 
reasonable doubt, cannot be regarded as establishing the construction. [Though 
comments are out of place here, I venture a remark or two. If I did not al- 
most distrust my own judgment when it is favorable to an “emendation” of 
Herwerden’s, I should regard the case as pretty well made out. But inas- 
much as Herwerden thinks that © 404-5 was interpolated by a “ poetastro non 
satis callente epicum sermonem ante tempora Alexandrina,” may it not be that 
others, influenced by the misunderstood Homeric examples, admitted the con- 
struction, and that too even in prose? If so, it decame Greek. Besides the 
few examples of the Fut. Opt. with adv=Fut. Indic. with dv in indirect dis- 


1 In a paper on the articular infinitive published in the Transactions of the American Philolo- 
gical Association for 1878 I gave the general result of my examination of the usage of the orators 
in this regard. The statistics there presented brought out very clearly Demosthenes’ notorious 
fondness for the construction. Deinarchus comes nearest to him, but only to his lower level,— 
that of the private speeches. I have never published the detailed work, and in view of M. 
Weil’s discussion it may be worth while to note that the average of articular infinitives in the 
speech against Aristogeiton is nearly the same as that in the speech against Meidias.—B. L. G. 
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course are also involved. Herwerden, however,assumes that there are no defen- 
sible instances of the Fut. with dv outside of Homer, and I suppose he includes 
the Opt. This theory, if accepted, with the recent explosion of the v 
égeAxvorixév doctrine, will lead to material modifications of our grammars. ] 


4. Pp. 28-36. The Carmen Paschale and the Opus Paschaile of Sedulius. 
(Gaston Boissier). The Christian poet Sedulius wrote the Carmen Paschale 
(recounting in heroic verse the miracles of the Old and the New Testaments) 
between A. D. 424 and 450, dedicating it to the priest Macedonius, who, fear- 
ing that the exigencies of verse might have forced the author to depart from 
the strict line of orthodoxy, induced him to write a prose paraphrase to accom- 
pany the poem; hence the Opus Paschale. We are thus enabled to compare 
the language of prose with that of poetry during that period. I. The poetry of 
S. is much simpler and clearer,—in fact, from our standpoint, more prosaic, than 
his prose. This is due in part, no doubt, to the fact that he first wrote the 
poetry, and then had to seek new modes of expression for his prose paraphrase. 
But this does not explain all the differences; and we may by this work judge 
the prose of the period, except such as was written in imitation of Cicero. To 
judge, then, by the works of S., the language of prose was much less simple, 
less correct and more corrupt, than that of poetry. Words from the vulgar 
dialect had crept in, with the meanings which they now have in the romance 
languages, as fopulatio = population, perhaps even causa = thing (cosa, chose). 
Also constructions, as de agua baptizatus, similitudinem de juvenco, Especially 
striking is “ curavit ut vacuasset” for ‘ut vacuaret.” [This shows the origin 
of the French imperf. subj. Comp. Amer. Jour. of Philol., Vol. I, p. 410 ff.] 
Many words had experienced a change of meaning, or were used with vague- 
ness ; and there seems to have been an aversion to saying anything in simple, 
direct language. Compare the following passages relating to the slaughter of 
the innocents. The Carmen says simply: 


Haec laceros crines nudato vertice rupit, 
Illa genas secuit; 


whilst the Opus puts it thus: “ Haec effusam vultibus comam miseranda dila- 
cerans crinalis damni foeditate nudum verticem sauciabat; illa madidas lacri- 
mosis imbribus genas unguium protervitate sulcabat.” II. Hence we see that 
two distinct languages were used, one for prose, the other for poetry; and 
however strange the fact may seem tous, the language of prose no doubt 
seemed natural, and that of poetry forced and obscure to the majority of the 
people. But the corruption was due not only to the influence of the sermo popu- 
faris which existed already in classic times, but to a certain strained effort to 
speak with elegance—to a disinclination to express thoughts directly and 
simply ; in short, to an aesthetic movement in the lettered world. 


§. Pp. 37-51. Variants of a Strasburg MS. containing, among other things, 
the Harmonic Elements of Aristoxenos. (C. E. Ruelle). The author collated 
a part of this MS. a very short time before it perished along with the library, 
when the Protestant seminary was destroyed by the artillery of Baden in 1870. 
This article is of great importance for students of Aristoxenos, especially as 
the MS, in question no longer exists. 
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6. P. 51. Noteon Paulini Carmen ad Nicetam, v. 292, by Chatelain, showing 
that for adis unguam we must read nulla ladbes. 


7. Pp. 52-72. Critical Remarks on the Menippeae of Varro. (L. Havet.) 
This article is divided into six sections. It is impossible to give in a brief 
compass more than a most meagre table of the contents. I. The titles and 
sub-titles of AZenip~peae. Thirty works have these double titles, the one in 
Latin, the other (sub-title) in Greek (tepi with a noun), as Zestamentum, repi 
diadyxov. The titles of both kinds were probably prefixed by Varro himself, 
the Latin at the time the works were composed, the Greek at a later day when 
the young humorist had become the old philologian. II. The Zumenides. 
Outline of contents. Discussion of five fragments, with emendations. III. 
Zestamentum, Fragment emended. IV. Sesqgueulixes. Five fragments dis- 
cussed, V. Tag? Mevirrov, General investigation. Two fragments discussed. 
VI. Parmeno, This Menippea is made up of very unlike portions, which the 
author sorts. 1. Two fragments in acatalectic cretics emended. 2. A fragment 
in catalectic cretics emended. 3. Five paeonian fragments discussed. 


8. Pp. 72-75. Grammatical Notes (continued), by O. Riemann. (a) The 
impersonal passive in Greek. A few exceptions to Kriiger’s rule pointed out, 
where the tense is a perfect, as éuoi BeBoySyra: TH vouw. One example where 
the tense is not perf.: Thuc. I 73, 2. (6) Objective genitive of personal 
pronouns in Greek. As to the second person, the truth lies between Kriiger 
(47, 7, A 8) and Kihner (II, 454, 3, Arr). Cf. Soph. Elect. 1036. (¢) Aéyuo, 


deixvuut, etc., o¢. Criticism of Madvig’s rules. Examples cited where o¢ does 
not imply any doubt on the part of the narrator. It is used even after verbs 
of knowing, learning, shewing. (d) The author corrects a mistake which he 
made, Rev. de Phil. V, p. 166, 1. 21-22. 


9. Pp. 76-103. Unpublished scholia of Juvenal. (C. Beldame.) The muni- 
cipal library of Nice owns a MS. of the 12th century containing the Satires of 
Juvenal and Persius, with numerous notes on the margin and between the 
lines, by far the greater part being of earlier origin than the MS., and having 
been copied by the same hand asthe MS. That the copyist is not the author 
of the notes is shown by instances where he wrote the wrong word in the text, 


but copied the explanation correctly, as: 
-i- testiculos 


“More supervacuam cultris abrumpere carmen,” 


in which he mistook carnem for carmen. Several instances of this are 
found. The age of the author cannot be fixed with precision. He alludes 
‘to the old church of St. Peter, built in 326. He seems to have been well 
read in Greek and Latin, and refers to a work of his own on orthography. 
He invokes the authority of Homer, Sophokles, Plato, Plutarch. He refers 
to many Latin authors (from Varro to Priscian), sometimes quoting their exact 
‘words. Among these quotations are seven from Festus “de verborum signifi- 
catione,” but they are very much like the corresponding passages in the 
abridgment of Paulus Diac. The scholia are generally explanatory, but some- 
times they are critical—a rare thing in those days, Beldame gives the scholia 
to the first six satires, amounting to 24 pages. 


REPORTS. 


10. P. 103. L. Havet calls attention to Cic. de Off. III 3,15, as cited by 
Nonius (Quicherat, p. 488 M, 20), showing that Nonius has preserved the true 
reading, “ quod idem.” 


11, CHARLES GRAUX. A biographical sketch by E. Chatelain. The career 
of this wonderful genius demands some space. Charles Graux was born at 
Vervins (Aisne), Nov. 23, 1852, and died at Paris, Jan. 13,1882. At the col- 
lege of Vervins he omitted two years (the sixth and the fourth classes) by 
extraosdinary promotion, and yet carried away all prizes throughout his course. 
In 1868 he went to Paris and received the degrees of Bachelier ds Sciences and 
Bachelier ds Lettres. In 1871 he entered the Ecole des Hautes Etudes as a pupil, 
and studied palaeography under Tournier; and in 1872 was admitted as 
Licencié ds Lettres, his Greek thesis attaining the highest grade. From this 
time on he had access to the Greek MSS. of the National Library, and Greek 
Palaeography became his vocation. Prosecuting his studies further, in 1873 he 
was considered by Tournier competent to direct palaeographic discussions in 
his stead. The roth vol. of the Bidliothégue de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes con- 
tains his first works. In October, 1874, he became “ réétiteur de philologie et 
d’antiguités grecques,” which place he held for seven years, being made “ maitre de 
conférences” in 1881. During the summer vacation of 1875 he visited 60 
libraries in Spain and examined 450 MSS. The general results of this mission 
are summed up in the Archives des missions, 3d series, Vol. I, pp. 111-163. 
During the vacation of 1876 he executed a similar mission to Denmark and 
Sweden, the immediate result of which was an article of 104 pages in the 
Arch, des Miss. V1 2, in which he described 100 MSS. of the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, with an appendix describing 30 MSS. belonging to the univer- 
sity of that city. 

On his return he was made assistant librarian of the Bidliothigue de [ Uni- 
versité, In 1881 he became librarian. Here his services were invaluable, and 
the library was greatly improved. His faculty for organisation had already 
been displayed when he was a pupil of the Zcok des Hautes Etudes, at which 
time a society was formed among the members of the conf¢rences, where his 
services were so indispensable that when he was forced to withdraw by pres- 
sure of labor, the society soon ceased to exist. 

In 1877 Tournier revived the Revue de Philologie (founded by L. Renier in 
1845, but soon discontinued), and L. Havet undertook the Latin department. 
They conceived the idea of annexing to their periodical a Revue des Revues, in 
which should be published résumés of all articles of scientific value relating to 
classical philology that were to be found in journals of a high grade in any 
part of the world, amounting annually to about 80,000 pages to be epitomized. 
There seemed to be but one man capable of organizing the work, and that man 
was Charles Graux, then twenty-four years of age. He had to prepare a list of 
the. journals to be reviewed, find co-laborers at home and “ general editors” 
in foreign countries competent to review and to select assistants, and (what 
was probably the most difficult task of all) he had to see that the work was 
done in time and done properly. It may be added that he had to examine all 
the manuscript reports and prepare them for the press, correcting the style, 
abbreviating, etc.; and this he did with such care that a misspelled name, even 
of a foreigner, rarely escaped his eye. For the first volume he himself epito- 
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mized 45 volumes of reviews. He was at the same time secretary of the Revue 
de Philologie, corresponded with contributors, and corrected proofs. Besides, 
he contributed many valuable articles of his own, including critical editions of 
several works that had never before been published. These articles amounted 
to more than 300 pages in five years. . 

In the vacation of 1879 he again visited Spain to collate and photograph 
various MSS., and in the Easter holidays (1880) he went once more to that 
country to complete his task. Some of the results he embodied in his Doctor 
Dissertation: “tude sur les origines du fonds grec de  Escurial,’ a work of 662 
pages. 

In 1879 he resigned the chief editorship of the Revue des Revues and under- 
took the classical department of the Revue Critique, to which he had already 
contributed several important articles, and here again his services were of the 
highest value. Up to his death he had himself contributed 60 valuable articles 
to this review. 

Having received the degree of Docteur ds Lettres (Jan. 11, 1881), he was made 
mattre de conférences a la Faculté des Lettres, and held two conferences (some- 
thing like the German seminaries) per week, but still continued his duties at 
the Zcole des Hautes Etudes and at the library. 

In August, 1881, he went. to Italy and searched the libraries of Venice, Milan, 
Florence, Rome, extending his excursion to Naples, Pompeii, Paestum. He 
found many uncollated MSS., and many more which had been used to little 
advantage. He collected material for a new article on Stichometry, a subject 
to which he had already made a very important contribution. His leave of 
absence was extended that he might comply with a request to examine and 
classify the 451 Greek MSS. (Palatine) of the Vatican, of which they were pre- 
paring a catalogue; and he worked at this task with a feverish ardor which 
may have contributed to his fatal malady. He returned Dec. 23 to Paris, 
assisted at a doctor examination the 26th, went home to visit his relatives, 
returned the 31st, and on the 6th of January, 1882, he was prevented from 
resuming his university labors by an indisposition which rapidly developed into 
a malarial fever against which all the resources of science were unavailing. 
On the 13th he passed away at the age of twenty-nine. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, Graux had published an edition 
of the Oeconomicus of Xenophon, and of Plutarch’s ;Life of Demosthenes, to 
which he was soon to add the Life of Cicero. He had also contributed two 
articles to Saglio’s Classical Dictionary, and had published a treatise of 33 
pages on the fortifications of Carthage at the time of the third Punic war. He 
had undertaken a large edition of Xenophon, and had many other works 
nearly or quite ready for the press. [It should be remembered that Graux 
did no rehashing ; he went to the very foundation of things, and made valuable 
contributions to every subject he touched.] He intended to publish a general 
treatise on Greek Palaeography, a subject which he had declared and shown 
to be in its infancy. Posthumous works will appear in the course of time. 

From 1877 he was an officer of the Academy, and in 1879 was made a 
member of the commission for examining classic text-books for schools and 
colleges. 
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Graux was affable and obliging, and was often consulted by scholars of 
foreign lands as to the MSS. in France, Spain, and Denmark. In this way he 
became the virtual author of many anonymous works, 

A volume of miscellaneous philological articles, contributed by his friends 
in every part of the world, is soon to be published and dedicated 40 the memory 
of Charles Graux. 


12. The last page of this number begins with these impressive words: Au 
moment oii la premiére livraison de notre Revue allait paraitre, nous avons été 
cruellement frappés. Les obséques de Charles Graux n’etaient pas encore 
terminées que nous avions la douleur de perdre un collaborateur, notre ancien 
maitre, dont les conseils éclairés et la direction amicale étaient pour nous 
d’un prix inappréciable. Charles THUROT est mort subitement le 17 Janvier, 
1882, dans sa cinquante-neuviéme année.” Thurot had taken the place of 
Tournier as one of the editors. The next number will contain a detailed 


notice of him, which will be reported for this Journal. 
M. W. HuMpPHREYs, 


ROMANIA.? 


No. 36. 

Inventaire des Manuscrits en Langue Francaise possédés par Francesco 
Gonzaga J, Capitaine de Mantoue, mort en 1407. By Braghirolli, Meyer 
and Paris. At the end of the XIVth century the illustrious family of the 
Gonzagas of Mantua had gathered around them a fine collection of works of 


art and books, as is shown by numerous inventories still extant. One of the 
most important of these inventories is that made by the trustees at the death 
of Francesco Gonzaga in 1407, “ poiché in esso, insieme con molte altre cose 
di pregio, sono descritti i codici latini, italiani e francesi, che costituirono la 
bilioteca di quel principe.” This library consisted of about 400 volumes in 
manuscript. These books and others of the Gonzagas were sold at Venice in 
1708 at the death of the Duke of Mantua, Ferdinand-Charles IV. A great 
number of them was purchased by J.-B. Recanati (+1734), who left by will his 
manuscripts, to the number of 200, to the republic of Venice. Others became 
a part of the Abbé Canonici’s collection, which was acquired by the Bodleian 
Library in 1817. It is thus that the only complete MS. of the great epic of the 
south of France, Girart de Roussillon, is now at Oxford. The list here pub- 
lished of the French and Provencal MSS. of the Gonzaga collection is the 
fellow to that of the MSS. owned by the Este family, which was published 
by Rajna in Romania II, p. 49. Both show the great esteem in which French 
literature was held at Mantua and Ferrara in the XIVthcentury. ‘The list 
numbers 67. 

Sur un épisode d’Aimeri de Narbonne, ByG. Paris, In the song of Aimeri 
de Narbonne there is a famous episode, which relates that Aimeri, wishing to 
marry, sent some of his knights to ask the hand of Hermenjart, daughter of 
Désier, king of the Lombards. Arrived at Pavia, the king invites them to eat 
at his table, but they refuse, saying they are rich enough to pay their own way 
The king then issues an order to the townspeople to charge the strangers 
exorbitant prices for everything. This does not prevent them from buying a 


1 See Amer. Jour. of Phil., Vol. II, p. 26z. 
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large quantity of provisions, whereupon the king utters another order that no 
wood shall be sold them at any price. The Frenchmen, however, are equal to 
the emergency and buy up all the nuts and wooden vessels (noix et hanaps de 
madre) which are brought them. Using these as fuel] they serve a splendid 
repast and invite all to partake who wish. Then admitted to the palace, for 
want of seats they fold up their rich cloaks and sit upon them. On departing 
they leave their cloaks in the hall; and when the king sends messengers to tell 
them they had forgotten their cloaks, they return the answer that they are not 
in the habit of carrying their seats about with them.—This passage of the 
Aimeri Fauriel cites in proof of his theory of the southern (méridionale) origin 
of the chansons de geste in general and of Aimeri de Narbonne in particular. 
“Ces luttes de fierté,” he says, “d’orgueil et d’ostentation de magnificence” 
were characteristic of Provencal manners. This same episode was invoked by 
the eminent historian, Dozy of Leyden, to show the Norman origin not only of 
Aimeri but also of the Narbonne cycle in general, Léon Gautier opposes Dozy 
in his “ Epopées francaises” (vol. III, 216). Gaston Paris examines very 
thoroughly, in the present article, all the evidence, and concludes that there is 
nothing to justify Fauriel’s conclusion; that Dozy’s would be much more 
probable; but he himself is of the opinion that the story of Aimeri is neither 
French nor Provengal, but borrowed by them from some of their adjacent 
neighbors, The remarkable statement, Les Normands, en fait d’epopée 
n’ont rien créé, mais ils ont facilement accueilli ce qu’avaient créé leurs voisins 
du sud et de l’est, surely calls for something more than the mere assertion. 

Un mariage dans le Haut-Forez. By Victor Smith. This is a lively and 
entertaining account of the marriage ceremonies which obtain in the neighbor- 
hood of Velay and Vivarais, together with the songs and metrical formulas used 
on such occasions, These songs, though violating the laws of French versifica- 
tion in nearly every line, though lacking the sanction of a more refined state 
of society, breathe a freshness and melody which we seek in vain in much of 
the stilted twaddle that we are asked to admire as poetry in contemporary 
French literature. The article can not be summarized. 

Mélanges. Ulrich proposes de-ex-ripare as derivation of desver, and Joret, 
pultus, puitura for poutare, J. Cornu gives a collection of examples from the 
Demanda do Santa Graal and other sources, to show that the Portuguese par- 
ticle ev, ar, regarded by Diez as identical with Provengal ar, er (from ova), is the 
Latin prefix ve become separated. 

Comptes-rendus. An exhaustive criticism is given by G. Paris of Hugo 
Andresen’s edition of Wace’s Roman de Rou et des ducs de Normandie. 
Much praise is bestowed upon Andresen’s work, only his critical method is 
pronounced “‘l’idéal de la confusion.” 


The P&iodigues and Chronique complete the gth volume of the Romania. 


Nos. 37 and 38. 

Una versione in ottava rima del libro dei Sette Savi. Pio Rajna pub- 
lished the first notice of this important MS. in Romania VII, 23-51, 
where he seeks to establish its outward history, or in other words, the 
general group of versions to which it belongs and its geographical position. 
In the first place it forms the middle part of a codex containing two other 
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episodes (Afppolonio di Tiro et Puzella Gaia), covers 124 folios, and is composed 
of 23 canti. These are distributed into 706 stanzas, all of which are in the 
regular ottava rima. The date of composition is put down for about the middle 
of the XVth century (1420-1470 are assigned as limits), and until recently 
belonged to the Seibante library of Verona. The title given it in the collec- 
tion just named is Storia di Stefano, though the contents show that it belongs to 
the cyclus of the Septem Sapientes, with reference to which Italy alone 
seemed to form an exception to other European countries, in that she possessed 
no rimed version of this story. France, Spain, Germany and England each 
had one, but up tothe discovery of this document only prose versions were 
known to belong to the Peninsula. 

We have to do here with a copy made in the Eastern Venetian Dialect terri- 
tory. ‘The rimer himself is a Venetian, and gives us all the idiomatic peculi- 
arities, whether phonetic, morphological or lexicographical, of his native 
dialect. Alongside of these, however, Rajna finds numerous Tuscan forms, 
and, after a careful comparison of the Tuscan and Venetian dialect elements, 
comes to the conclusion that the author wished to write in Italian proper, but, 
with his imperfect knowledge of it, constantly fell back into his old dialect 
usages. This peculiar language mixture (éosco-dialetiale) sprang up in North 
Italy in the second half of the XIIIth century, and became very popular with 
the patriotic literati in opposition to those who used the /vanco-dialettale 
species, z. ¢. a mixture of langue d’oil with the special Italian dialect. 

In his second article (Romania VII, 369-406) Mr. R. attempts to show us the 
inner history of the MS., z.¢. its relation to the different members of the 
Italian groups. Accepting Mussafia’s terminology (versio Jtalica) for this set, 
he finds that to the five prose versions which originally composed it, this 
versione rimata must be added. Two of these five (designated by the letters 
m,¢c) are simple translations of the Latin (marked 7), but the relation of 7 
(rimate) to 7 is more difficult to determine. 

Two hypotheses are suggested with reference to them: (1) /,7, both come 
independently from the same stock; (2) * came from /, but was corrupted by 
the aid of another outside version. 

Of these suppositions R. thinks that, though the first is the simpler, it is 
more difficult to establish than the second. In no possible case can the direct 
sources of 7 be found in /, and between them we must always suppose some 
popular manipulation of the subject (vo/garizzamento\. But which, now, shall 
this be, # orc? Not m, because of the great discrepancies between it and the 
others, both in age and in the presentation of the subject-matter. With refer- 
ence to¢, as the intercalated member, numerous arguments are cited for and 
against it, and the question is left unsettled in the hope that future discovery 
of some MS. may throw new light upon it. 

So far as the genealogy of the versio Jtalica is concerned, it is suggested that 
possibly it may be a sort of middle term between the European groups on the 
one hand and the Oriental on the other. This is rendered likely from the 
intimate relations which Venice held at this time with Constantinople and the 
East generally. 

Of the different members of the versio [talica, m is Venetian, 7 do., 7 belongs 
to the region of the Po, ¢ was produced by a Tuscan residing also in this region, 
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while em es (the remaining members of the group) are due to Venetian and 
Lombard authors. 

At the close of this paper R. discusses the relations of the various European 
centres of this episode, and observes that in the Italian group we have a new 
case of a literary fact which up to this time has been observed only in chivalric 
subject-matter, viz. just as the chanson de geste produced in the region of the 
Po new families entirely distinct from the corresponding development on the 
other side of the Alps, so with the episode of the se¢fe savi, which is not per- 
petuated by simple reproduction, but gives rise here to a new species, 


Phonétique francaise. By G. Paris. For several years scholars have been 
expressing their dissatisfaction at Diez’s treatment of the Romanic vowel 
system. Much that the master wrote was necessarily tentative, and will not 
now stand the test of criticism. With the exception of Boehmer’s article on 
the vowel o/z (Rom. Stud. III, 597-602), the discontent has been expressed in 
hints and allusions rather than systematic criticism. Mr. Paris, taking Diez as 
a starting point, proposes to give a thorough revision of the French vowels, con- 
fining himself in the present article to the narrow o (0 fermé). Rejecting 
Diez’s division of Ist tonics and atonics, and 2d tonics long, short and in posi- 
tion, he speaks of Ist, voyelles toniques ou atones ; 2d, of voyelles libres ou en- 
travées. By voyelle libre he means when it is final, followed by a vowel, by a 
single consonant, or the groups £7, 47, tr, dr; a voyelle entravée is followed by 
two consonants other than those mentioned. Special cases are made of cr, gr, 
pi, bl, and where 7 (yot) is combined with a consonant. Translating /dre by 
Sree, and entravée by bound, his division of the vowels would be: 


short free. short free. 
bound, U bound. 
Ist. Tonics 2d. Atonics { 
free. | free. 


He formulates thus the rule for the Romanic narrow o (=Latin 6 and 2): 
Ist, 9 tonic free, whether it comes from classic 6 or #, becomes in French ex ; 
ex. fleur, gueule ; 2d, 0 tonic bound gives ou; ex. tour, goutte. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss these two classes in detail. 


La Chirurgie de Roger de Parme en vers Provencaux. By Antoine Thomas. 
This is a notice and discussion of a MS. of the Library of Bologna, containing 
a metrical translation of the Practica Chirurgicae of Roger of Parma. The 
author thinks that the publication of this medical treatise must be put consid- 
erably earlier than the usually accepted date, 1230. In 1859 Puccinotti, in his 
Storia della Medicina, proposed 1180; Thomas thinks this is not too early, as 
he shows that the Provencal version was made between 1168 and 1209, probably 
about 1200. A contemporary of Roger, Raymond Amiller, himself a physician, 
executed the translation. The translator adds a preamble of his own, with 
comments of the text. He confines himself likewise to the first three books of 
the Practica, omitting the fourth. Some extracts from the poem are given. 


Etudes sur le Poéme du Cid. By J. Cornu. These studies are mostly 
etymological, and are not of a sufficiently general interest to call for reproduc- 
tion here. 
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Contribuigdes para um Romanceiro e Cancioneiro popular Portuguez. By 
Z. Consiglieri Pedroso. The Portuguese, like many others of the European 
nations, have not been slow to appreciate the value of their popular songs and 
traditions; and while they have no folk-lore society, as far as I know, there 
have not been wanting vigorous workers in this most interesting field. Among 
the most ardent of these are Adolpho Coelho, Romances populares e rimas 
infantis portuguezas (Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. III, and Romania III 263), and 
Pedroso, who has already published six numbers of a work entitled Contridui- 
gées para uma mythologia popular portugueza. His present article is a short 
exposé of his studies in folk-lore, of which he makes three great divisions (tres 
grandes capitulos). Of these he speaks as follows: O primeiro occupa-se 
especialmente do maravilhoso popular, dos restos e vestigios da mythologia do 
povo que ainda se conservam na tradigio oral, das superstigées, crengas» 
prejuizos, etc., que a esse maravilhoso se referem. O segundo trata dos contos 
populares. O terceiro, que comegamos com a presente publicacao, refere-se 
aos romances, aos cantos, oragées, jogos enfantis, etc., aos elementos enfim, que 
devem constituir 0 nosso romanceiro e cancioneiro popular. He gives twelve 
or fifteen pages of specimens from his collection, which is extensive and has 
been made by himself, wife and mother, assisted by Senhora D. Elvira de 
Macedo Damasio. 


Contes populaires lorrains recueillis dans un village du Barrois 4 Montiers- 
sur-Saulx (Meuse). By Emmanuel Cosquin. Continued from Romania No. 
XXXV. (See Am. Jour. of Phil., Vol. I, p. 507). 


Chants populaires du Velay et du Forez. By Victor Smith. The reader 
will find here fifteen “complaintes criminelles,” which tell of divers crimes, 
Some of these crimes, on account of their naive cruelty and the marvellous 
attaching to them, have a legendary character; others again represent more 
real circumstances, and seem to point to determinate facts, which must have 
made a profound and durable impression upon the popular mind. 


The M/4anges contains among other things: A Letter from A. d’Ancona to 
G. Paris on the Wandering Jew in Italy in the XIIIth Century ; De l’influence 
régressive de |’ 7 atone sur les voyelles toniques (see Romania VII, 360), by J. 
Cornu; Une épitre frangaise de Saint Etienne copiée en languedoc au XIII 
siécle, ed. by G. Paris; Mélanges catalans: I, Plainte de la Vierge; II, Du MS. 
Douce 162 et de la prédiction de Vincent de Ferrer en France, by P. Meyer; 
Deux manuscrits de Gonzague, and Sur un prétendu fragment inédit de 
Desclot, by Alfred Morel-Fatio; Notes sur la langue des Farsus y éelogas de 
Lucas Fernandez; A stanza from a rond* bretonne (Le Prisunnier de Rennes), 
here given, will show that the expression “ hoop la,” so frequently heard on 
our streets, was not imported from the Celestial Empire, as is generally sup- 


posed. It is: 
Dans la ville de Rennes, 


Houpp’ la la la, houpp’ la, 
Dans la ville de Rennes 
Il ya-t’un prisonnier. 


Jacob Stirzinger proposes a long list of corrections to the Sacrifice d’Abra- 
ham, ed. by Ulrich in Romania VIII, 374. 
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Comptes-rendus. The following important publications are noticed: Unter- 
suchung iiber die Chronique ascendante und ihren verfasser, H. Hormel, 
Marburg, 1880; Betontes €+-i und 5+iin der normannischen Mundart, P. 
Schulzke, Halle, 1879; Guilhem Figueira, ein provenzalischer Troubadour, 
Emil Levy, Berlin, 1880; Leben und Werke des Troubadours Ponz de 
Capduoill, Max von Napolski, Halle, 1880; La légende d’CEdipe, étudi¢e dans 
lantiquité, au moyen Age et dans les temps modernes, en particulier dans le 
Roman de Thébes, texte francais du XII siécle, par L. Constans, Paris, 1880; 
Recull de eximplis e miracles, gestes e faulese altres legendes ordenades per 
A. B. C., tretes de un manuscrit en pergami del comengament del segle XV, 
ara per primera volta estampades (Barcelona, 1881) ; Nouveau recueil de farces 
frangaise des XV et XVI siécles, par Emile Picot et Christophe Nyrop, Paris, 
1880; Faune populaire de la France, par Eugéne Rolland, 3 vols—Vol. I, Les 
mammiféres sauvages, noms vulgaires, dictons, proverbes, l¢gendes, contes et 
superstitions ; Il, Les oiseaux sauvages; III, Les reptiles, les poissons, les 
mollusques, les crustacés, et les insectes—Paris, 1877-81. ‘There will be two 
more volumes of this great and important work, which will be devoted to 
domestic animals. 


The Chronigue gives a short notice of the death of Gaston Paris’s father, 
Paulin Paris, which took place at Paris, February 13, 1881. The decea-ed has 
been a recognized authority for the last fifty years in the literature (especially 
French) of the Middle Ages. A review of his life and work is promised for a 
future number of the Romania. 


The premature death of the young Romanic scholar, Henry Nicol, is iike- 
wise chronicled, a much finer appreciation being shown of the value of his 
work than any accorded him by his countrymen at the time of his decease 
(January 30,1881). He was but thirty-six years old when he died. and the 
talent displayed in the work he had already done caused great expectations to 
be entertained of him. His death leaves England without a representative of 
Romance philology. 


SAMUEL GARNER. 
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A. H. SAYCE ON THE LANGUAGE OF HoMER. 


Sir: I have been waiting in vain for some one to expose, as they deserve, the 
errors in regard to fact in Sayce’s Appendix on the language of Homer, pub- 
lished in Mahaffy’s History of Greek Literature. Neither G. Hinrichs (in the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, No. 20,1881, and the Zeitschrift fiir Oesterreich- 
ische Gymnasien, 1881, p. 423) nor D. B. Monro (in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology, No. 18, 1880), both of whom have dealt the essay some hard blows, 
has done justice to this point, though the latter has noticed a number of inac- 
curacies not included in the list below. If I may trust my Seber, my Dunbar, 
etc., there are the following actual mistakes, which can hardly be misprints, in 
Sayce’s statements. 

P. 496. ‘‘ The short quantity of the first syllable of Siw, Aiw, diw, and Tie 
reminds us that Homer... is thus less primitive than the Attic poets who 
preserve the original length of the syllable in question.” Now @#w occurs only 
once in Homer, 0 260, and Siw and riw often. On the other hand, @éw occurs 
in Eur. El. 1141, Cycl. 334, 6d» in Aesch. Sept. 535, 622, Soph. Frag. 757 (D. 
824 N.), and 7*v appears to be the only form in the tragic poets (Aesch. Ag. 259, 
531, Sept. 77, Eur. Heraclid. 1013). 

P. 500. “ The digamma has been lost in the language of our Iliad and Odys- 
sey in iov, a violet, and idwe.” But on Mr. Sayce’s principles (see his note on 
p- 498) iov has the digammza in ¢ 72, and idzog in 6 314. 

P. 503. “ The contracted form zpotVyxe betrays its more recent date.” But 
it occurs in Archilochos, fr. 38 Bgk. 

P. 503, N. 6. “‘ Homer also offers us the Herodotean ¢iAaxoc (Z 35,1 85, 
K 56, 2 566, 0 231).” ‘I'wo of these lines, the second and third, contain the 
form ¢vAdkwv, which may imply ¢éAaé as well as gbAaxoc, The first and last 
contain i7aKo¢ asa proper name. This leaves only 2 566 with gvAdxove to 
prove a nom. ¢iAaxo¢ in the common noun, 

P. 508. “ The compound dy xev is found once (N 127).” It is found also in 
¢ 334, and three times (A 187, € 361, ¢ 259) with only yvév between the two 
words. The coincident use of the two words, which also Mr. Sayce regards as 
a remarkable feature of the language of Homer, is seen also in Archilochos, 
Alkman, and Tyrtaios, though they are not combined in one phrase. 

P. 510. ’Odvo7 is quoted from r 136 as “a genuine Atticism.” But in fact it 
is there a conjecture of Porson’s against the uniform text of the MSS., accord- 
ing to Bekker, La Roche, and Hayman. The only support for the conjecture 
is the mention of the form in the scholion on A 384, where the text has Tvd#. 

P. 517. “Further proof of the artificial nature of the Homeric dialect is 
found in two facts. . . . The second fact is that short syllables are lengthened 
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. as in the first syllable of G¥davaroc.” This word is used with the same 
metrical value by Sappho, whose dialect is not usually thought artificial. 

P. 520. Among words found only in the Odyssey occur . . . apedpdc, 
But dpeduéw occurs in B 124, and often in the Iliad. 

P. 520. “ The same word has different significations” in the two poems. 
“In the Iliad is a collar bone,. . . wound... éptc the battle-strife, 
In the Odyssey the same words mean fey, scar, rivalry.” In fact KAni¢, besides 
meaning in both poems a do/f and a thole-pin, means collar bone only in the 
Iliad, zongue of a brooch once in the Odyssey, and ey often in the Odyssey and 
once (Z 8g) in the Iliad; orecAy is always wound in both poems (« 164, T 456, 
® 189; the word for scar, occurring only in the Odyssey, is 002%) ; épic is confirct, 
quarrel in both poems, dattk-strife in the Iliad, r7va/ry in the Odyssey and once 
(H 111) in the Iliad. “ The accusative of épe¢ in the Odyssey is the analogic 
épwv of the Attic dialect.” But épida also occurs twice in the Odyssey (¢ 92, 
210). 

P. 520. “By means of is represented by éxyte in the Iliad, by iéryre in the 
Odyssey.” In fact, éxyre is used only in the Odyssey, iérytc in both poems. 

P. 520. “ It is perhaps of little moment that the later analogic comparative 
of giAoc, giArepoc, is found only in the Iliad, @:Aiwy being alone employed in the 
Odyssey.” Aiwy occurs twice in the Odyssey, and ¢/ATepog once (A 360). 
gidtatoc, which implies ¢iAtepoc, appears three times in the Odyssey. 

P. 520. “‘ We cannot overlook the significance of the fact that the contracted 
(sic) form of mapa, wap, occurs only before the letters y, ¢, ,o, and 7 in the 
Iliad, and only before « and mw in the Odyssey.” It should be said that dp 
occurs before J, 2,”, and 7 in both poems, before y, ¢, §, 0, and r only in the 
Iliad, and before « and uw only in the Odyssey, although the compounds 
TapuéuBAwKe, Tapuévete occur in the Iliad. 

Very probably more such errors might be found on a more careful examina- 
tion, but this will do for a Blumenkse. Surely in an essay on minute points of 
language, designed to instruct a wide circle of students, such carelessness 
deserves censure. It makes a reader hesitate to receive any statement in the 
essay without verification. It will be observed that I have made no reference 
to any divergence in the ofisions expressed in this essay from well-established 


doctrine, or to the method followed in the discussion. 
LEwis R. PACKARD. 


ON THE DIPYLON VASEs. 


Sir: In my report (Vol. II, p. 258) of the Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archdologischen Institutes in Athen, in the abstract of Arthur Milchhéfer’s 
Gemalte Grabstelen, is the following passage: ‘The absence of [funereal] 
monuments in the Vth century [B. C.] he explains thus: The mound, he 
thinks, was crowned by vases in the VIth century, the so-called Dipylon 
vases. These were succeeded by the black-figured frothesis amphorez with 
funeral scenes,” &c. I see that in condensing thirty-one pages into twenty- 
seven lines I have committed Milchhéfer to a date for the ‘‘ Dipylon” vases 
when he had not expressed an opinion on that point, saying only that the 
black-figured frothesis vases were, so he conjectured, the direct successors 
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of the large ‘‘Dipylon” vases in the office of furnishing an apex for the 
burial-mound, ‘Taking into consideration, however, the time when the 
black-figured style came into fashion, his words would imply that he placed 
the close of the ** Dipylon” vases in the VIth century B.C. It may be well 
to group here the opinions on the period of this interesting class of early 
Greek pottery. Avery fine specimen is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, the great vase of Curium in the Cesnola Collection (Cesnola’s 
Cyprus, plate 29, p. 332). A large number are figured in the plates of Conze’s 
Zur Geschichte der Anfange griechischer Kunst (Vienna Academy Sitsungs- 
berichte, Philos.-Hist, Classe, 1870). Others in MWonumenti dell’ Instituto, 
vol. 9, plates 39-40, and the Aznali, 1872, plates The decoration 
not including scenes with human figures) of the pottery called ‘ Oriental,”’ 
‘“‘ Asiatic,” ‘‘ Corinthian,” consists of animals, especially Asiatic carnivora, 
lion, tiger, panther; monsters of Asiatic fairy tales, crosses between bird, 
beast and man; arabesques from the vegetal world. This class of pottery 
has long been familiar to archaeologists, and its period is VII-VIth cen- 
turies B. C. 

The other system of early Greek decoration, the ‘* geometric,” consists of 
short right lines arranged in various patterns; undulating lines, spirals, 
concentric rings ; a few European animals; no vegetal arabesques, no sav- 
age beasts and monsters of Asiatic plains and imagination. The decoration 
of the ‘‘ Dipylon” vases is a subdivision of the ‘‘geometric,” adding to the 
above the special feature of concentric rings united into rows by oblique 
tangents, As a separate independent class of Greek pottery the ‘“‘geomet- 
ric” vases have been known hardly more than ten years. ‘They were con- 
founded with the very different “Corinthian” vases until Conze, in 1870, 
in the Vienna Academy’s Sitsungsbcrichte, established them in their rights. 
He proved that they belonged to an entirely different system of decoration 
from the ‘ Corinthian,” “ Asiatic,” ‘*Oriental,” and finding this ‘geo- 
metric’? decoration spread over primitive Europe (Germany, Britain, Italy), 
he pronounced it Indo-European. The “geometric” pottery of Greece 
he assigned to a day earlier than the time when Phoenicians and other 
Orientals came into contact with Greeks, namely, before the close of the 
second millennium B. C., acknowledging that many of the individual vases 
in our possession may well have been made after this contact. We may, 
therefore, take Conze’s date, as stated by him in 1870, as about rooo B. C. 
(Additional discussion by him in Vienna Academy’s Sitzungsberichte, 1873.) 
Brunn, in his Probleme in der Geschichte der Vasenmalerei (Bavarian 
Academy’s Adhandl. Philos. Philol. Classe, vol. 12, 1871, p. 107), declared in 
favor of Conze’s views. G. Hirschfeld, in publishing, 1872, in the Annali 
and Monumenti dell’ Instituto some freshly discovered vases dug up at the 
Dipylon Gate in Athens, gave in his adhesion to the views of Conze, but 
doubted the existing specimens being so old as the second millennium B. C., 
admitting, however, that undoubtedly a long interval intervened between the 
““Dipylon” and the “Corinthian” vases. It was the place of discovery of 
the large number of which Hirschfeld treated in the Anna/i that gave this 
class its present name of “‘ Dipylon” pottery. Since 1872 the date has been 
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brought still further down. Within the last ten years our knowledge has 
been extended far back into pre-classic Greece by increased devotion to the 
historical method, by excavations in Mycenae, Olympia, the Aegean coast 
and islands, &c., by the presence of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Athens. 

Furtwangler and Léschcke, who belong to the younger generation of 
German archaeologists, have done most within the last decade in establishing 
the development of early Greek decoration, as Milchhéfer in the early 
sculpture. The views of Furtwangler and Léschcke are as follows: (Furt- 
wangler, Bronzeperiode aus Olympia, Berlin  Academy’s Adhandlungen, 1879, 
Pp. 7-10, 27, 34, 433 Léschcke, Annali dell’ Instituto, 1878, p. 306; Furt- 
wangler, Annaii, 1880, pp. 120, 121.) The usual view that the ‘ geometric” 
decoration came first, then the ‘ Oriental,” is wrong. From the earliest 
times known to us down to the classic decoration with human figures and 
arabesques of lotos flower and palm leaf, both systems existed together, for 
in the oldest graves of Mycenae vases with merely vegetal decoration were 
found accompanied by others with “geometric” patterns. Thus the 
‘‘Corinthian” was only a later stage of the Mycenean, adding the wild 
beasts and monsters of Asia to the early use of vegetal ornament. Furt- 
wingler showed that the ‘“‘ Dipylon” decoration was a subdivision of the 
‘*geometric ”; that its home was on the Aegean islands and coast; that its 
characteristic feature is the rows of concentric rings united by tangents; 
that so far it has not been found west of Greece, neither in Italy nor in 
Northwestern Europe, and that even in Western Greece it is at present 
known only in very early remains lately dug up in Olympia and Dodona. 
As to the date of the ‘‘ Dipylon”’ pottery, these archaeologists think it flour- 
ished in the VIIth century, and in its decline extended well into the VIth 
century A. D. SAVAGE. 


New York, February, 1882. 


Sir: One word more on the Fragments of Sophocles, in reply to Mr. R. 
Ellis. 

1. It is right that I should send a brief rejoinder to the acute and learned 
criticism with which Mr. Ellis has honoured me, if only to make the proper 
amende for having misapprehended his interpretation of Fr. 593.’ Of course, as 
soon as my attention was recalled to the place, I understood Mr. Ellis’s mean- 
ing perfectly, and I can only regret that I had not communicated with him in 
time to correct the error in my book. With regard to the interpretation, how- 
ever, I must still think Mr. Ellis’s view of the passage somewhat forced, both in 
respect of the language and the meaning. Mr. F. A. Paley, who agrees with 
me in joining (sic) to suggests *orabeica as a correction of 
foracheica—an emendation which to my mind is perfectly convincing. ‘And 
in the meadow, making a sudden stand, she all at once beholds her reflected 
image, where she is mirrored by the liquid stream.’ 


1Amer, Jour. of Philol, Vol. II, p. 421. 
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2. On Fr. 86, Mr. Ellis thinks xai *razpéocxra tautologous. I would reply that 
the distinction between ‘the untrodden’ and ‘the unattainable’ is sufficient for @ 
a poetical climax, and that although such pleonastic antitheses as tpd¢ Te 
raBara Kai mpd¢ BéBnAa certainly occur, it would be strange to find the feeble 
and superfluous kai zpd¢ é872a at the beginning of an iambic line. 

3. On Fr. 221, in advancing his own learned suggestion, Mr. Ellis passes 
over my conjectural emendation of 1. 3, orépyu’ aviag Koiunoic Gone, perhaps 
as too ‘ bold.’ 

I will only add that many of Mr. Ellis’s remarks are well worthy of mature 
consideration, and I have no intention of dismissing them in these few hasty 


lines. 
CAMPBELL. 


Mr. ELLIS ON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES, 


Sir :—I have had a note from Professor Tyrrell of Dublin, in which he 
tells me that he has made the same emendation, Eur. fr. 1008 [Am. Jour. of 
Phil. Vol. II, p. 423], in Hermathena for 1875, p. 289, oi’ for oi. I shall be 
much obliged if you would mention this in your next number. 

ROBINSON ELLIs. 
Trinity College, Oxford, Afri7 30, 1882. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 83, 1. 8 from top, for “‘ often” read “ offer.”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The life of a periodical that addresses itself to a limited range of readers 
is so precarious that the editor may congratulate the friends of this enter- 
prise on the beginning of another volume, It is true that the support 
accorded to the Journal by the philological public of America is far from 
being adequate to the realization of the original plan, but even with the 
present subscription list it will be possible to maintain the Journal for the 
current year at the measure of usefulness that it has alreadyreached. Thanks 
to the philological activity of the contributors, there is no danger of any 
lack of material, and there is no reason to fear that the Journal will not 
gerve a good purpose as a vehicle of communication among American scholars. 
A wider circulation would enable the management to improve many details 
of the work, and every effort on the part of the friends of the Journal to 
extend its usefulness will be met by a corresponding effort on the part of 
the editor to make it more worthy of its name. 

The special thanks of the editor are due to those self-sacrificing scholars 
who have so faithfully performed the onerous task of preparing the 
‘Reports ” of the foreign periodicals. As the Journal undertakes to cover 
the whole philological ground, it has not been an easy work, indeed, it has 
sometimes been impossible, to present in each number a table of contents 
that would have at least some especial attraction for every subscriber, and in 
this effort to hold the balance among the different departments, the reporters 
have been of the greatest service. The editor is happy to announce that 
not one of the honored scholars, who have given him such efficient aid, has 
shown the slightest symptom of growing weary in the good work. 

In the matter of reviews the space is so limited and the help so inade- 
quate that many important works have been passed by without notice, or 
the notice deferred until the interest has in a measure ceased. As nothing 
seems to be more needed in American philology than impartial and com- 
petent criticism, it is much to be desired that this department of the Journal 
should assume its proper proportion, and it is hoped that in future a more 
active codperation will be secured. 

The price of the back-numbers of the Journal has been reduced to $2 a 
volume. 


